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Nothing in life mattered except the 





‘“ SUPPOSE,” Mrs. Sheffield said a 
bit doubtfully, “we could afford 
a simple party, Sara, but just 
now what with the business depression 
and the dentist’s bill and the cost of 
everything —” 

“The immortal Dickens,” broke in 
Sara whimsically, “had nothing on us 
when he wrote Hard Times, mother. 
I’m tired and sick of hearing about 
hard times. If we weren’t so everlast- 


ingly poor!” 
Aunt Lib eyed her niece disapprov- 
ingly. “Poor!” she echoed. “Poor! 


Think of the starving children in Rus- 
sia and of bread lines a mile long. You 
ought to look at the other side, Sara.” 

“Now, auntie,” said Sara, “don’t be 
preachy. Why think about unpleasant 
things? There’s still another side. Take 
the girls over on Pershing Avenue 
where we used to live before we came 
down in the world. Why, they have 
everything. There’s Evelyn, for in- 
stance. At her party they had a caterer 
and a decorator, and the favors were 
scrumptious, and the ices were moulded 
in the shape of doves. If I can’t give 
a real party —” 

Dorothy Ellen, who was undergoing 
martyrdom at the ironing board, burst 
out indignantly, “You think you’re 
smart, Sara Sheffield, just because 
you’re sixteen! If I were mother I 
shouldn’t let you have a party!” 

“Did you speak, Dot?” inquired 
Sara of her small sister. 





“Smarty, smarty had a party; 
Nobody came but a little fat darky!” 


gibed Dorothy Ellen. 

“There, there, Dorothy Ellen,” in- 
terposed Mrs. Sheffield mildly. “Never 
mind; finish daddy’s handkerchiefs. 
That’s a good girl.” 

Dorothy Ellen picked up a fresh one 
and sighed. When it came to ironing 
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clang of the doorbell 


the iron fairly entered her soul. “When I’m 
married,” she announced positively, “my hus- 
band shan’t use big handkerchiefs. He’s got 
to have little ones like mine.” 

Sara giggled. 

“Smarty, smarty,” began Dorothy Ellen 
wrathfully, “had a party —” 

But Sara, pencil in hand, was too much 
engrossed in sundry calculations to pay any 
attention. “Let me see,” she said thought- 
fully, “there would be only ten, mother, be- 
sides me; it ought not to cost very much.” 

“A simple party wouldn’t,” admitted her 
mother. “I think if you just informally in- 
vited the girls in and made fudge and toasted 
marshmallows —” 

“Why, mother! You don’t know Evelyn. 
She’s the snippiest thing! She’s all the time 
remarking, ‘So-arid-so is not in our class 
socially.’ I can just imagine her saying, ‘Why, 
our washerwoman’s daughter down in Clab- 
ber Alley could give a better party than 
that!” 

“T don’t want my daughter to be a snob, 
Sara,” said Mrs. Sheffield quietly. “Perhaps 
you judge Evelyn by your own standards. 
There is no aristocracy in mere wealth, but 
only in mind and culture, in kind hearts and 
simple faith.” 

“Sara’s so sal-fish,” put in Dorothy Ellen, 
championing her mother’s cause. “When I’m 
grown up I’m going to do just as mother 
says.’ 

“And so am I, goosey,” said Sara, laughing. 
Then she sighed. “Of course I can’t have 
caterers and things, but I’ll send formal invi- 
tations. And we'll borrow Mrs. Dooley’s 
punch bowl and use the drawn-work lunch 
cloth father brought from Mexico. Dot can 
open the door and direct them upstairs—and, 


oh, if we could only have an orchestra play- 


ing off in a conservatory as Evelyn —” 
“Huh!” Jimmy roused himself from a 
desultory study of plane geometry. “Maybe 
you'd like to have me buttle —” 
“Would you, Jimmy ? The girls don’t know 
you, and you’d look every inch a butler!” 
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“T should sa-ay not! Catch me! Girls,” he 
added with brotherly candor, “give me a 
swift pain.” 

“Did you say I could open the door, 
Sara?” Dorothy Ellen broke in gleefully. 
True to feminine instinct, she had switched 
over to her sister’s side. “O-o-oh, won’t it be 
grand! And can I wear your blue sash?” 

“Tf I weren’t so sal-fish,” Sara said gravely, 
“and so smarty —” 

“You're not,” declared Dorothy 
“You're lovely.” 

Now that the die was cast, preparations 
for the party went merrily on. That evening 
Sara proceeded to write her invitations. After 
she had spoiled half a box of paper and writ- 
ten a number in a cramped, schoolgirl hand 
Dorothy Ellen came to her rescue with a red 
volume entitled the Uplift Manual for Home, 
School and Office. 

“Here’s some invitations and things,” she 
announced importantly. With her finger on a 
page she intoned in her best class recitation 
manner, “Letter of sympathy on the death 
of an infant. Con—g-r-a-t—oh, yes, congrat- 
ulations on an a-p, ap—approaching mar- 
riage —” 

“Heh, heh!” laughed Jimmy, in an excess 
of mirth. “Haw, haw!” 

“Well, that’s what it says, smarty,” cried 
Dorothy Ellen defensively. She continued to 
spell out slowly, “Letter r-e-q-u-e-s-t—re- 
questing loan of money.” 

At that apparently unimportant statement 
Mr. Sheffield looked up from his paper and 
smiled. 

“Never mind, Dot,” said Sara. “Go on; 
that’s a dear. You'll come to it.” 

“T-n, in—t-r-o, tro—introducing a gentle- 
man to a lady,” spelled Dorothy Ellen and 
hastened on. “Letters of c-o-n, con—condo- 
lence on the de—disease of a husband —” 
She glared at the writhing form of Jimmy. 
“Well, if you don’t believe it —” Hastily she 
turned over several pages. “Invitation to 
dinner; invitation for evening —” 

“That’s it, Dot! That’s what we want.” 


Ellen. 





A laughing, shouting group of girls pushed inside 


Dorothy Ellen read triumphantly: 
“Mr. and Mrs. William Howard 
Pickle. At Home —” 

Sara snatched the book. 

“Pickell, goosey, not Pickle. Thank 
goodness, at last!” She studied the 
form and after much effort wrote the 
following: “Miss Sara Sheffield re- 
quests the pleasure of your company 
at a party on Saturday evening —” 

“T say, sis,” Jimmy broke in, “what’s 
the date of the senior play ?” 

“The twentieth,” answered Sara 
absently, without looking up. She fin- 
ished the copy and inspected it criti- 
cally. “There, I think that will do. I'll 
just copy this card for all the invita- 
tions. Then I'll get them in the mail 
to-morrow. They’ll receive them Fri- 
day. And then the next day”—she 
squeezed Dorothy Ellen ecstatically— 
“will be the party !” 

Preparations for the event went on 
rapidly. Friday Mrs. Sheffield went to 
the city and bought nut cups and place 
cards and materials for favors. When 
she had bought mints and a few flow- 
ers and a new hair ribbon for Dorothy 
Ellen the amount reached an alarming 
total. She went home tired out, and 
her feet ached miserably. It seemed 
that the party was to be anything but 
simple, after all. 

That night she and Aunt Lib and 
Sara worked on the favors and the 
decorations until almost twelve o’clock. 

“If we are poor,” declared Sara, “we 
can be artistic.” 

“Humph!” Aunt Lib, ruffling a frill 
for a nut cup, tore the dainty paper 
in her exasperation. “When I was 2 
girl we didn’t have such highfalutin’ 
ways. The best party I ever went to 
they had sausage and rhubarb pie.” 

“Why, Aunt Lib!” Sara was scan- 
dalized. “I’d like to see Evelyn —” 

“It was good too,” Aunt Lib went 
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on reminiscently. “They were 
plain folks, and they didn’t 
put on. The memory of that 
rhubarb pie has made my 
mouth water these thirty 
years.” 

“Oh, you and your rhu- 
barb!” Sara broke in, laugh- 
ing. “Mother, are you going 
to order the ices?” 

“T’ll freeze the cream 
myself,” said Mrs. Sheffield 
wearily. “It’s so much less ex- 
pensive. We’d better get to 
bed now, for Nettie’s coming 
early to clean.” 

“Then we'll leave this muss 
for her,” said Sara, yawning. She gave her 
mother an affectionate hug. “Mother, I can 
hardly wait till to-morrow night.” 

“T can hardly wait till it’s over,’ put in 
Aunt Lib. grimly. 

All day Saturday the house was in a state 
of upheaval. Nettie, the colored woman 
whom they occasionally hired for cleaning, 
polished and scrubbed until things fairly 
shone. Mrs. Sheffield baked two cakes and 
froze a freezer of cream. Sara polished the 
silver and the cut glass and arranged the 
small tables. 

By six o’clock the house looked stately, 
cold and formal. The library table was de- 
nuded of books and papers and, draped in 
the drawn-work lunch cloth, supported a 
massive punch bowl in which mint leaves 
scattered between floating blocks of ice 
gleamed like little green islands. The tables 
Were strewn with rose petals and fern leaves. 

“Tt looks heathenish to me,” said Aunt Lib 
critically. “Is it practical? Can a body eat 
em?” 

She flounced into the kitchen, where she 
ate a cheese sandwich. Supper that evening 
was in the nature of a “hand-out.” Nettie, 
who had remained, brewed tea and in the 
seclusion of the pantry nibbled surrepti- 
tiously at sundry toothsome edibles. 

At eight o’clock everyone was in a state 
of painful expectancy. Mr. Sheffield in an 
uncomfortably stiff collar gave only divided 
attention to the evening paper. Mrs. Shef- 
field in her Sunday-go-to-meeting gown 
watched the clock nervously. Jimmy, chafing 
under parental authority, gloweringly applied 
polish to his best shoes; and Dorothy Ellen, 
a fairylike apparition, stood at attention at 
the front door. Sara, pale with excitement, 
flitted round like a bird on the wing. The 
moments seemed to drag. Aunt Lib, with one 
eye on the door, lost count in her tatting. At 
a quarter past eight o’clock Nettie broke the 
strained silence. 

“Dey sho am late.” Her approving glance 
fell on Dorothy Ellen, who with arms hanging 
primly was still patiently standing like a sen- 
tinel, and she burst out admiringly, “Ef dat 
ain’t the cutenest young un. Talk about yo- 
all footmans! Dorothy Ellen, honey, yo is 
sho de most mannerable chile!” 

No one replied. At any other time such 
praise would have met with hearty response. 
It was as if nothing in life mattered except 
the clang of the doorbell. The silence grew 
oppressive. The ticking of the clock sounded 
like blows from a hammer. With a stentorian 
chime the half hour struck. 

“Why don’t they come?” burst out Sara. 

“JT can’t imagine what’s keeping them,” 
said Mrs. Sheffield anxiously. 

The hands of the clock traveled on to nine, 
and still no guests came. Dorothy Ellen had 
slid to the floor, and her blue eyes were glued 
pathetically to the door knob. Nettie swayed 
rhythmically in the kitchen rocker. Tears 
stood in Sara’s eyes. 

“T don’t know what to think,” began Mrs. 
Sheffield. “It seems strange that none of them 
telephoned or sent any reply. Are you sure 
you gave the date? Of course the telephone 
has been out of order —” : 

“Mother!” Sara whirled round with eyes 
flashing. “They didn’t try! They didn’t want 
to come! It’s all Evelyn. She was too snippy. 
Just because she lives on Pershing Avenue 
she thinks we are nobodies! She leads them 
all. She’s done this just for spite —” 

“They may have been delayed,” Mr. Shef- 
field broke in hopefully. “It is only a quarter 
past nine.” 

But Sara answered in a_ heartbreaking 
voice, “They are not coming. And after all 
our work! O mother, mother —” 

She fled blindly to her bedroom and flung 
herself on the bed, sobbing. From the kitchen 
came the sound of Nettie’s snores in rhythmic 
time with the creak of her rocker. Dorothy 
Ellen’s head had fallen on her breast. Another 
half hour rang out. Mr. Sheffield pushed back 
his paper. “Well?” he said helplessly. 
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“T call it a rotten shame!” 
burst forth Jimmy. 

From the bedroom came 
faint, stifled sobs. He flung his 
geometry at the unoffending 
cat. Mrs. Sheffield stooped 
and gathered Dorothy Ellen 
into her arms. Tears were in 
her eyes. 

“Smarty, smarty, had a 
party,” Dorothy Ellen mum- 
bled sleepily ; “nobody —” 

Sara, lying in a white, inert 
heap, caught the muffled 
words, “Nobody came,” and 
she finished the couplet and 

‘repeated it over and over 
monotonously. The ridiculous. words had 
been prophetic. After all the work and worry 
and expense, all her delightful anticipation, 
only Nettie—only Nettie! 

“Do you want some “of the ice cream, 
dear?” It was her mother’s voice. 

“O mother, I couldn’t—I couldn’t —” Her 
voice broke in a sob. 

“For thirty cents,” exploded Jimmy, re- 
moving his pinching shoes, “I’d punch that 
Evelyn creature’s head!” 

“Y’ll tell her what I think of her,” cried 
Sara to herself. “I will! I will!” 

But as she grew calmer she decided to 
ignore the slight. She would not be obliged to 
see the girls. They attended a different school. 
It would be best, she thought, to go her sep- 
arate way and forget them. She would neither 
telephone nor write to demand an explana- 
tion. She would no longer call them friends— 
girls who could do such a despicable thing. 

A week went by, and no word of explana- 
tion came from the girls. The Sheffield family 
slipped back into its usual routine. The hurt 
lay deep in Sara’s eyes, but out of the bitter 
experience she had learned something. It had 
taught her the value of sincerity. She had 
come to despise her old false standards. 

“You had rhubarb, and I had rue,” she 
told Aunt Lib laughingly the Saturday eve- 
ning after the ill-fated party. 

Mrs. Sheffield looked up quickly. “Some- 
time you can give another party, Sara. You 
can make new friends. Perhaps we could 
manage one this winter after we’—she smiled 
ruefully—“have recovered from the expense 
of the last one. With Nettie’s bill and the 
favors and things it cost us fifteen dollars.” 

“Never again, mother,” Sara cried. “Not 
that kind of party! But fifteen dollars is well 
lost in educating your snobbish daughter. My 
next party will be wholly without pretense. 
They can take us as we are. Just think of 
this time a week ago!” 

“Gee, I’m glad we’re not looking for the 
rabble to-night!” cried Jimmy, who was 
stretched out luxuriously on the floor. “This 
is somethin’ like it, this is!” 

Sara looked round the pleasant room and 
laughed. “It is comfortable if it is inelegant,” 
she said. “I wonder what Evelyn would say 
to father with his collar off; to mother paring 
watermelon rinds; to Dot putting doll clothes 
on the family cat. What’s that ?” She looked 
up, startled, and listened intently. There was 
the sound of trampling feet on the porch. 
The doorbell pealed loudly. 

“Mercy on us!” cried Aunt Lib; hastily 
reaching under the table for her slippers. 

Another peal sounded. Mr. Sheffield strode 
to the door and threw it open. A 
laughing, shouting group of girls 
pushed inside. 

“Why, girls!” stammered Sara. 
“Why, girls! Why, Evelyn!” 

“Many happy returns!” cried Evelyn 
gayly. “Come on, girls, with your 
peace offerings. Here’s mine.” She ex- 
tended a dainty tissue-wrapped parcel. 

Sara caught only the words, “peace 
offerings.” They were trying to atone. 

“You should have let me know,” she 
began stiffly. “If you had let mother 
know anyway —” 

“But you invited us, didn’t you? 

And we could hardly wait. Sending us 
invitations that way’ a week ahead of 
time! That’s one way to torture your 
friends, Sara Sheffield.” 

“But”—Sara was slowly grasping a 
possible explanation—‘‘my birthday 
was last week. We looked for you last 
Saturday night, the thirteenth —” 

“Thirteenth?” There was a shrill 
chorus of protests. “They read Satur- 
day the twentieth as plain as day.” 

With ready tact Mrs. Sheffield came 
quickly to the rescue. “Why, it’s all 
right, girls, I’m sure. Dorothy Ellen, 
take their wraps into the guest room. 

Sara merely made a mistake in the 
date. She probably got it mixed with 


the senior play. But we can have a party 
anyhow. Go right into the kitchen and make 
fudge, all you want. Jimmy will run down to 
the drug store and get some marshmallows. 
And there’s plenty of cream and cheese for a 
what-you-may-call-it—a _rick-tum-tiddy ?” 

“Oh,” cried Evelyn, “isn’t it just too lovely ! 
Give me an apron, Sara. You were so high- 
toned with your formal old invites that we 
all had to wear our best bibs and tuckers. 
Lead me to the kitchen.” 

It was a hilarious party. Even Jimmy con- 
descended to let Evelyn tie an apron on 
him. Dorothy Ellen asked nothing more of 
life. Since there was no rhubarb pie, Aunt 
Lib unearthed a crock of doughnuts, and 
Mrs. Sheffield cut innumerable substantial 
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sandwiches that disappeared with lightninglike 
quickness. From his comfortable chair Mr. 
Sheffield looked on benignly and munched 
fudge and read the stock reports. And when 
they had stayed until the last possible mo- 
ment Jimmy gallantly escorted them to the 
car line and carried Evelyn’s party bag. He 
returned to find the family in a state of 
musing elation. 

“Reminds me of the parties they had when 
I was a girl,” declared Aunt Lib. 

“And it was so sweet of them to wash and 
wipe every dish,” added Mrs. Sheffield. 

“And, O mother,” exclaimed Sara, “I was 
all wrong about Evelyn! She’s true blue!” 

“T’ll say she is,” Jimmy averred with fervor 
and straightened his necktie. 


THE INTRUDER 


‘2y Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


Chapter Six 
A hand awakens Tom 


ED TONE flinched and reddened at 
the insult, “That ain’t no way to talk 
to me!” he cried and looked at the girl 

defiantly. “Ye wouldn’t dare say it if ye was 
a man.” 

“Yes, I would. You showed yourself in 
your true colors when you misdirected this 
stranger. That was the lowest, meanest trick 
ever played in these woods!” 

“Ts that so? Well, who is he, anyhow, an’ 
what’s he hidin’ round here for? Where’d he 
come from? He’s a slick talker; an’ I reckon 
that’s all ye know about him, Catherine 
MacKim.” 

“We'll just step back into the woods, you 
and I, out of the lady’s sight and hearing, if 
she’ll excuse us for a few minutes,” Tom said 
in a quiet voice. 

“Not me,” replied the big woodsman. “I’ve 
got nothin’ to say to ye in private. If ye’re 
lookin’ fer a fight, ye’re lookin’ up the wrong 
tree. I wouldn’t dirty my hands on ye.” 

“Again, you mean.” 

“So ye’ve been braggin’ about that, have 
ye ?” 

“Well, it was something to brag about, 
don’t you think so? To beat up the heavi- 
est hitter on Indian River! Gaspard Javet 
wouldn’t believe it possible until he saw you; 
and you told him you’d had a scrap with a 
bear.” \ 

“It ain’t true,” snarled Tone. “It’s all lies. 
My word’s as good as yourn an’ better. I 
won't fight, anyhow.” 

“In that case please go away from here 
immediately !” exclaimed Catherine. Her voice 
shook, and her face was pale with anger and 
scorn. 

“D’ye mean that?” cried Tone. “Order me 
off like a dog, without bite or sup, because 
I won’t fight with this here tramp? An’ me a 
neighbor from Bilin’ Pot! Treat me worse’n 
ye’d treat a drunk Injun! That ain’t the way 
we do things in this country, Catherine 
MacKim. We don’t turn agin our neighbors 
jist to please slick-spoken hobos a-sneakin’ 
round tryin’ to shake the game wardens. Like 
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Without a word Tone turned and started slowly 
for the road 


enough there’s more than game wardens after 
this smart Alec—the police theirselves, like as 
not. 

“T wonder why you stand there talking 
when no one wants to listen to you,” said the 
girl. 

Tone received those quiet words as if she 
had struck him in the face. He had been 
amazed and angered before; but the amaze- 
ment and the anger that he felt now were 
beyond anything of the sort he had ever 
known. His eyes darkened with the danger- 
ous shadows of outraged vanity and goaded 
fury. He stared at her for a few seconds; 
then as quick as a flash he turned and flung 
himself upon Tom Akerley. 

Tom, who had not seen the change in the 
man’s eyes, was not ready for the onslaught, 
and over he went flat on his back in the long 
grass, with the big bushwhacker on top of 
him; and there he lay—for a fraction of a 
second. 

Ned Tone’s fingers were on Tom’s wind- 
pipe, and one of his knees was on the chest 
and the other in the pit of the stomach of 
the prostrate man, when Tom _ suddenly 
turned over on his face and humped himself 
like a camel. Tone felt a grip as of iron on 
both his wrists and a cracking strain on the 
muscles of his arms and shoulders; his feet 
made an arc in the air, and he struck the 
ground full length with jarring force. 

Tone got up slowly and saw Tom standing 
beside Catherine. 

“You don’t know any more about wres- 
tling than you do about boxing,” said Tom 
pleasantly. “But even if you were trained you 
—" be much good, for you haven’t any 
grit. 

Without a word Tone turned and started 
slowly for the road that cut through the belt 
of forest and that connected the new clearing 
with the older fields. The others followed 
him; Tom was smiling, but the girl was still 
pale with indignation and scorn. Tone did 
not look round. As he passed close to the 
house Tom overtook him and suggested that 
he should rest awhile and have something to 
eat. Tone turned away, and at the edge of 
the woods shook his fist. 

Tom looked at Catherine. “He is so 
futile that I feel sorry for him,” he 
said. 

“He would be dangerous if he knew 
who you are,” she replied. “He doesn’t 
seem to know, but he’ll do you some 
injury if he possibly can, for he hates 
you. I am afraid I shouldn’t have let. 
him off so easily if I had been in your 
place to-day.” 

“He doesn’t seem to like me, that’s 
a fact,” replied Tom with a quiet 
smile. “I suppose it is natural that he 
should feel that way about me for sev- 
eral reasons; and I am not sorry.” 

Catherine glanced at him quickly, 
and the color was back in her cheeks. 
“You are wonderfully good-natured,” 
she said, “and you seem to have a 
marvelous control of your temper. 1 
can’t understand your striking that 
colonel.” 

“My nerves are better now than they 
were then,” he replied. “But even now 
—well, when a fellow like that says 
your dead friend was a coward! But 
he was fat and out of condition, and 
I shouldn’t have hit him.” 

“T am not finding fault with you for 
that,” she said. “Far from it.” 

She entered the house, and Tom re- 
turned to his mowing in the new 
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clearing. “I wonder,” he muttered as he 
took up his scythe, “what’s going to 
happen to me, and when?” 

Gaspard and Mick Otter were late for 
dinner, but they found Catherine and 
Tom waiting at the table for them. 
After hearing all about Ned Tone’s visit 
Gaspard used threatening language, and 
Mick Otter plied his knife with a pre- 
occupied air. 

“You don’t like him, hey?” he que- 
ried, looking at Gaspard. 

“No, nor never did, durn his hide!” 
exclaimed the other. 

“Guess he feel sore,” said the Male- 
cite, looking reflectively at Catherine. 
“You like ’im one time maybe, hey, 
Cathie ?” 

“Never !” cried the girl. “I never liked 
him!” - 

Mick wagged his head and glanced at 
Tom. “You best watch out, or maybe 
he shoot you from b’ind a tree one 
day,” he said. 

The hay was all cut and gathered in; 
the oats and the buckwheat were har- 
vested; the potatoes were dug and 
stored; and still old Mick Otter re- 
mained at the clearing and the hard 
work. And in all that time no one saw 
or heard anything of Ned Tone. Gas- 
pard Javet continued to keep his rifle 
handy, though the others did not know 
whether it was for the devil or for Tone. 

Mid-September came with nights of 
white frost, mornings of gold and silver 
magic and noons of sunshine faintly 
fragrant with scents of balsamy purple 
cones and frost-nipped berries and withering 
ferns. Red and yellow leaves fell circling in 
windless coverts; and cock partridges with 
trailing wings and out-fanned tails mounted 
on. prostrate trunks of old gray pines and 
filled the afternoons with their hollow drum- 
ming. Then a change came over Mick Otter. 
His interest in agricultural pursuits vanished. 
Fat pigs, well-fed cattle, full barns and his 
comfortable bed suddenly lost all meaning 
for him. He sniffed the air, and his eyes were 
always lifting from his work to the hazy 
edges of the forest. 

“Set little line o’ traps round Papoose 
Lake maybe,” he said one evening at supper. 
“Plenty musquash, some fox, some mink 
maybe. You don’t trap that country long 
time now, hey ?” 

“Ain’t trapped it these five years,” replied 
Gaspard. “I’d help ye set the line, but I be 
afeard o’ rheumatics, an’ I’ve got to watch 
out round these here clearin’s.” 

“You come, hey?” queried Mick, turning 
to Tom. “Git plenty fur, plenty money, 
plenty sport.” 

_ “Where is it?” Tom asked without enthu- 
siasm. 

“Five-six mile,” replied Mick. “You come 
back when you like to see Gaspar’, what?” 

Tom reflected that money might be useful 
in the future. He could see no likelihood of 
his ever being able to get the few hundreds 
of dollars to his credit in the bank in the 
distant world from which he had fled. So 
why not join Mick Otter in the venture? 
If their activities took them no farther afield 
than Papoose Lake he should be able to visit 
the clearing twice or thrice a week and per- 
haps oftener. He glanced covertly at Cath- 
erine. 

She had been watching him, and the mo- 
ment their eyes met she nodded slightly and 
smiled. 

“That a’ right!” exclaimed Mick Otter, 
whose sharp eyes and active wits had missed 
nothing. 

“Yes, I’ll go with you,” said Tom with an 
embarrassed grin. “But I warn you that I 
don’t know anything about trapping fur.” 

“That a’ right,” replied the Malecite. “Mick 
Otter got the brain for the both of us; you 
got the arm an’ the leg for the hard work. 
Take plenty fur, you bet.” 

Two days later they set out for Papoose 
Lake, six miles to the north. They carried 
blankets, axes, Mick Otter’s rifle, a small bag 
of flour, tea, bacon, a kettle, a frying pan and 
half a dozen traps. It took them three hours 
to get to the lake, for the way was rough 
and crooked, and their loads were heavy. 
There Tom rested for half an hour, and Mick 
looked for a site for their camp. Then Tom 
returned to the clearing, dined with Gas- 
pard and Catherine, loaded up with more 
provisions, four more traps and a tarpaulin 
and headed north again. 

Catherine followed him from the house and 
called to him just as he was climbing the 
brush fence at the northern edge of the clear- 
ing. He turned willingly to meet her and 
quickly lowered his pack to the ground. 
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At first he did not believe that it was anyone 


“T have just thought of something,” she 
said. “Ned Tone is still dangerous, and we 
should be ready for him if he comes back. 
The danger of his seeing something or hear- 
ing something to cause him to suspect who 
you are isn’t past, you know.” 

“T know it,” said Tom. “That is the only 
thing which worries me now.” 

“And if they find you, it will be through 
Ned Tone,” she said. “You must be careful. 
Whenever you come back take a look at the 
house before you show yourself. If there is 
danger, I'll put something white in my 
window.” 

“And at night ?” 

“A candle on my window sill. But that is 
not all. If there is a chance of people’s 
searching the woods for you I’ll come and 
warn you.” 

“But do you know the way ?” 

“Yes; I have been to Papoose Lake.” 

Tom thanked her somewhat awkwardly, 
hoisted his lumpy pack to his shoulders again 
and scrambled slowly across the brush fence. 
He turned on the other side. “Perhaps I’ll be 
able to tell you—to show you some day—to 
prove to you—what I think of your kindness 
—and of you.” 

Then he vanished in the underbrush; and 
the girl turned and went back to the house, 
thoughtful and happy. 

Mick Otter and Tom made two camps, 
one on the western end of Papoose Lake and 
the other on Racquet Pond, seven miles to 
the northwest. The first camp was nothing 
more than a lean-to walled with woven 
brush and roofed with the tarpaulin. The 
second was built of poles chinked with moss; 
it had four walls broken by a doorway and 
a tiny window hole. In the middle of the 
mossy floor lay a circular hearth of stones, 
and directly above the hearth in the sloping 
roof of poles and sods gaped a square hole. 

Mick Otter was proud of the Racquet 
Pond .camp, but Tom did not think highly 
of it. Having completed the camps to the old 
Malecite’s satisfaction, they set the lines of 
traps—five traps in the vicinity of Papoose 
Lake and five round Racquet Pond. For three 
weeks they made the lean-to their headquar- 
ters; and in that time Tom paid half a dozen 
visits to Gaspard Javet’s farm. He found 
everything quiet; no one had seen or heard 
anything of Ned Tone. 

The last week of October was one of miser- 
able weather. A heavy frost had frozen the 
swamps and driven the woodcock south; 
days of chilly rain followed it—rain so ex- 
ceedingly chilly that it sometimes fell in the 
form of hail. In that time of discomfort Mick 
Otter suggested that they remove their head- 
quarters to Racquet Pond. He said truthfully 
that the farther camp was warmer and drier 
than the lean-to and that the farther line of 
traps had already beaten the Papoose line 
by three miriks and a fox. 

“Do pretty good with ten traps on Rac- 
quet,” he said. 

“Take the traps if you. want to,” replied 
Tom, “but I’m going to stay right here at this 
camp until something finally happens.” 


So Mick moved alone and took with him 
his blankets, the kettle and the frying pan, 
some of the food and two traps. Bad as the 
weather was, Tom immediately set out for 
the clearing to borrow another pan and an- 
other kettle. He spent a pleasant evening 
with Catherine and her grandfather. The girl 
was as frankly friendly as ever, but the old 
man’s attitude toward him was not just what 
it had been. It was hospitable and friendly 
enough, yet it was different. It was at once 
watchful and reflective. Several times Tom 
caught the old-man gazing at him with new 
interest, curiosity and wonder in his search- 
ing eyes. 

“You aren’t saying much to-night,” Tom 
remarked after his host had sat silent for 
almost an hour, and he and Catherine had 
played two games of chess. 

“An’ thinkin’ all the more, lad,” Gaspard 
replied pleasantly. 

“But what about, granddad?” asked Cath- 
erine. 

“One thing an’ another—one thing an’ an- 
other; but mostly about human vanity an’ 
ignorance an’ the hand o’ Providence,” Gas- 
pard answered. 

The young people smiled at each other 
across the corner of the table and set up the 
chessmen again. The subjects of human van- 
ity and ignorance did not touch their imag- 
inations, and they were well content with the 
workings of the hand of Providence. 

After breakfast Tom left the house with 
a light pack on his shoulder. His heart was 
also light, though the sky was gray, and a 
cold and gusty wind blew smothers of icy 
rain across the clearing. On reaching camp, 
he immediately built up the fire, which lay 
full length across the front of the lean-to, 
and dried himself thoroughly. The backlog 
threw the heat and the cheery light forward 
into the shelter. Hailstones rattled in the 
trees, hopped on the frozen moss and hissed 
in the hot caverns of the fire. A big, smoke- 
blue moose bird, or “whiskey jack,” harsh 
of voice, confiding and full of curiosity, flut- 
tered round the camp. 

Tom felt happy in the present moment and 
situation. He even felt that his happiness 
might well be established there for a lifetime 
if only the great world from which he had 
parted so violently and suddenly would leave 
him in peace. He was glad that he had not 
followed Mick Otter and the lure of peltries 
seven miles farther afield; he felt that six 
miles was far enough for any sane person to 
be separated from Gaspard Javet’s clearing. 

At midday he dined on tea and bacon and 
Catherine’s bread and her homemade straw- 
berry jam. He fed the attentive moose bird 
with rinds of bacon and bits of bread soaked 
in hot fat. The rain and hail ceased early in 
the afternoon. He left the shelter and, work- 
ing his axe for an hour, felled and trimmed 
selected trees for fuel. The moose bird kept 


_him company, flitting round him and attend- 


ing upon every stroke of the axe as if it had 
expected the blade to throw off bacon rinds 
instead of chips. Then he inspected the three 
traps that Mick had left with him. They 
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were empty, but that did not in the 
least chill his contentment. 

Soon after supper he heaped the long 
fire high with green logs and rolled him- 
self in his blankets. The night was 
frosty, but the gusty wind had gone 
down with the sun, and the firelit shel- 
ter seemed an exceedingly comfortable 
and secure retreat. Fully to appreciate 
comfort you must be within arm’s 
length of discomfort or only recently 
emerged from it. 

Tom was fully aware of his comfort. 
He lay for some time with his eyes half 
open, gazing up at the flicker of firelight 
on the poles and the tarpaulin overhead. 
He thought drowsily of Catherine Mac- 
Kim and of Gaspard with his good heart 
and his extraordinary beliefs and of 
Mick Otter. In spite of the old woods- 
man’s annoying ambition to use his rifle 
in dealing with the supposed devil, he 
liked Gaspard better than any other eld- 
erly person of his acquaintance. And he 
liked Mick Otter too. In short, he liked 
everyone he had met in Gaspard’s clear- 
ing except Ned Tone. It was really 
wonderful how full his heart was of 
affection and how entirely he seemed to 
have finished with worldly ambition. On 
the morrow he would make an early start 
for Racquet Pond to see how that amus- 
ing old Indian was getting along; and 
the next day he would visit the clearing 
again for a game of chess. A fine game, 
chess, an old and romantic game, an 
ancient pastime of kings and queens. He 
fell asleep and dreamed of kings and 
queens in romantic costumes playing chess 
with ivory pieces, and all the queens looked 
like Catherine MacKim. 

The clutch of a hand on his shoulder wak- 
ened him.*At first he did not believe that it 
was anyone and tried to sink back into that 
delicious depth of sleep from which the hand 
had partly raised him. But the grip of the 
fingers tightened on his shoulder, and he be- 
came aware of an insistent voice in his ear. 
Opening his eyes, he saw dimly that some 
one was crouching over him. There was no 
more than a ghost of light to see by; no glow 
came from the fire across the open front of 
the lean-to, for it had fallen to a bank of 
ash-filled embers against the charred backlog. 

“What’s the matter, Mick?” he asked 
sleepily. 

The dim figure drew back and stood up- 
right. “It isn’t Mick,” said Catherine in an 
excited and distressed whisper. ‘“‘Ned Tone and 
another man are at the house—a policeman 
of some sort, a detective. They came this aft- 
ernoon, looking for you, Tom! As soon as 
they were asleep I got away to warn you.” 

Tom was already sitting up. He threw 
aside his blankets, stepped out from the shel- 
ter of the tarpaulin and kicked a little pile 
of dry spruce branches on the coals. Tongues 
of flame licked up through the brush and 
crackled sharply; and in the flickering light 
he turned to the girl and took her mittened 
hands in his bare ones. 

“You came alone!” he exclaimed. “Six 
miles through these woods in the dark— 
alone! Cathie, you’re a wonder!” 

“That’s nothing,” she said. “I knew the 
way, and I’m not afraid of the dark. The 
thing was to get here quick. You must pack 
up immediately and move over to Racquet 
Pond; Mick Otter will know where to go 
from there. You are lucky to have Mick for 
a friend.” 

“I am lucky in my friends, sure enough,” 
he replied. 

He persuaded her to sit down in the shelter 
and rest. He placed more wood on the fire. 

“How did it happen?” he asked. “What 
did Tone and the other fellow say? Have 
they the right information? Or is Tone just 
trying to start something on his own?” 

“They know you are Major Akerley—at 
least Ned Tone feels sure that you are. He 
saw an old newspaper in Millbrow, with your 
story and picture in it; it was a copy of the 
same paper that Mick Otter saw, I suppose. 
Then he got hold of the detective and 
brought him in. They reached the clearings 
about supper time. They haven’t told grand- 
dad what they want you for; so of course he 
thinks the stranger is a game warden from 
the St. John River. Ned Tone showed me the 
paper and sneered about my new friend 
whom the police want, but I laughed at him. 
His idea is that you came down somewhere 
in the woods and that I didn’t know who 
you were until he told me. He believes you 
lied to me and fooled me.” 

Tom put on his boots and his outer coat. 
He looked at his watch and saw that it was 
one o’clock in the morning. “I think that we 
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had better start now,” he said. “You won’t 
get much sleep as it is.” 

“We?” she asked. “You have to pack and 
go to Racquet Pond and warn Mick.” 

“T’ll see you safe home first.” 

“But there is no time for that, Tom! You 
are in danger. You must get away with Mick 
Otter as soon as possible.” 

“T need my leather coat and ammunition 
for Mick’s rifle. You must let me go with 
you, or I’d worry all the time until I saw 
you again. We really do need cartridges, 
Cathie; and I don’t think a couple of hours 
will make any difference. They won’t make 
a bee line for Papoose Lake in the morning.” 

So he saw her home, and on the way they 
decided their plan of campaign. For six full 
weeks Tom was to keep far away from 
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Gaspard’s clearing and to hide in such re- 
cesses of the wilderness as seemed best to 
Mick Otter. If at the end of that time he 
and Mick were still unmolested, Mick was to 
pay a cautious visit to the camp on Racquet 
Pond. There he would find either a blank 
sheet of writing paper or a sheet of paper 
marked with a black cross. The blank paper 
would mean that to the best of Catherine’s 
belief they might safely return to the clear- 
ing; the black cross would mean that the 
danger was still imminent. If Mick should 
find the paper with the cross, he and Tom 
would take to the trackless wilds again with- 
out loss of time and refrain from visiting 
Racquet Pond in search of further infor- 
mation until after the middle of January. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ANIMALS 


cy Gorton Veeder Carruth 


HEY were at breakfast in the old farm- 

house—Eben Prescott; Phebe, his wife; 

Alan Prescott, their nephew from New 
York; and Jim Meeker, the hired man. There 
was not a great deal of conversation; they 
were all hungry, the three elders because of 
the work they had done before breakfast, 
and Alan because his vacation at his uncle’s 
had already begun to sharpen an appetite that 
a long illness had left feeble. Still, though the 
talk was not animated, it was not without 
interest. Eben and Jim, who pretended to be 
wags, had a new audience—a “green one” 
they thought, for Alan was an innocent, citi- 
fied-looking boy who was obviously green in 
country ways. 

After a considerable pause Jim looked up 
from his plate. “Eben,” he said casually, “did 
I tell you I saw gouger tracks over in the 
south meadow next the woods yesterday ?” 

Uncle Eben paused in his eating, and his 
face showed concern. “Why, no, Jim,” he 

- said gravely, “you didn’t, and I’m right sorry 
to hear it now. I thought we’d got rid of 
those varmints last year. Like as not we'll be 
missing sheep again.” 

“Gouger?” queried Alan. “Doesn’t Jim 
mean cougar, uncle?” 

“No, Alan,” his uncle answered quietly. 
“Gouger is right. It’s a different sort of 
animak from the cougar. Guess there aren’t 
any cougars round here any more. No; Jim 
means gouger right enough—sidehill gouger ; 
that’s the critter’s full name. I suppose he 
was headed south, Jim?” 

“Sure,” answered Jim. “He was traveling 
easy. He won’t be back for a good while. It’s 
a long way round the range. Still, there may 
be others follering him.” 

Alan was bewildered. He hesitated, and 
then, since neither of the men offered to speak 
again, he asked, “How can you tell that this 
one won’t be back again soon, Uncle Eben? 
What in the world has the distance all the 
way round the range got to do with it?” 

Uncle Eben looked at the boy a 

trifle severely. “It’s easy to see you 
was born and raised in the city, 
Alan,” he said. “But even so you 
ought to have been taught something 
at school about the common wild 
animals. Probably you’ve been study- 
ing about zeebers and hipperpotter- 
musses and gyraffes and such like 
strange varmints that live in foreign 
parts, and haven’t learnt anything 
about the critters of your own coun- 
try. I'd like to know what the 
schools are coming to anyhow. Well, 
well, it ain’t your fault, I suppose. 

“Now about this gouger. His full 
name is sidehill gouger, as I said, and 
out West I believe they call him the 
sidehill walloper, but probably they’re 
just trying to be funny. There ain’t 
anything funny about the beast, as 
anybody’ll tell you who’s had him 
steal their sheep. He’s named the 
way he is because he lives on the 
sidehills and always travels around 
the hills in the same direction and 
gouges deep trails in the slopes. Jim 
knows this one won’t be back for a 
long time because he’s got to go all 
the way around the range to get 
here again. And since the gouger lives 
on the sidehills that way he has to 
have his two legs on the downhill 
side longer than the two on the 
uphill side so’s he can keep level. 

And that’s exactly the way his legs 


are built. Now you know the rudiments 
about a sidehill gouger, Alan.” 

Uncle Eben returned gravely to his griddle- 
cakes; Alan shot a quick glance at the others. 
Jim was solemnly polishing off his plate. 
Aunt Phebe was gazing abstractedly over her 
coffee cup at the sunflowers outside the win- 
dow; perhaps her mouth twitched slightly, 
but Alan was not sure. Certainly it was not 
a time to laugh. He checked himself, and his 
round blue eyes peered innocently through 
his horn spectacles at his uncle. 

“T see,” he said quietly. “Thank you, Uncle 
Eben.” 

All the rest of the morning Alan acted rather 
oddly. Instead of following the men to watch 
them work or going out under the apple trees 
with a book, he wandered round with an 
abstracted air first in the house and then in 
the barnyard, which he seemed to be study- 
ing as if he were going to improve it. Once 
his aunt saw him turn a sudden handspring 
and come up as solemn as ever. Twice he 
appeared at the screen door, looked in at her 
with a curious, whimsical expression and then 
vanished. Finally he came to the buttery 
window where she was skimming milk and 
grinned at her. 

“Aunt Phebe!” he said. 

“Well, Alan ?” 

“You know that sidehill gouger we were 
talking about at breakfast ?” 

Aunt Phebe bent her head hastily. “Yes, 
child. What about it?” 

“Well, suppose you were to hear of some 
other strange animal, could you remember to 
have read about it or something ?” 

In spite of herself Aunt Phoebe chuckled. 
“Why, I guess I could, Alan.” 

“Well, that’s all right then, because I might 
be telling Uncle Eben about one sometime.” 

“All right, Ill back you up. Only I 
wouldn’t be in a hurry with it. Lead ’em on.” 

A look of acute understanding passed be- 
tween Alan and his aunt. The boy’s grin 
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widened until finally he broke into a short 
laugh. Then he vanished again. 

At noon when Uncle Eben and Jim came 
in from the fields they seemed to have a bit 
of a joke between them, but they were sober 


_enough when they sat down to dinner. Until 


the meal was almost ended everyone talked 
of everyday matters. Then Uncle Eben said 
casually, “See any more gouger tracks, Jim?” 

Jim swallowed a mouthful of pie. “No,” he 
said seriously. “Glad to say I didn’t. But I 
did hear something from Jud Melcher that 
disturbed me a mite. Jud said that Abner 
Parsons found adget tracks round his pigpen 
Wednesday morning.” 

“Sho!” exclaimed Uncle Eben. “That’s too 
bad. Didn’t lose any pigs, did he?” 

“No,” answered Jim, “but you know what 
an adget is.” 

A silence followed. The men seemed to be 
pondering the bad qualities of the animal. 

“Is an adget anything like a gouger, Uncle 
Eben?” Alan asked a little timidly. 

Uncle Eben came out of his reverie with a 
start. He eyed his nephew closely. “Why, of 
course not. Bless me, Alan, you—but there, I 
keep forgetting you’ve always lived in the 


_city. Never saw any wild animals, I reckon, 


except sparrows and squirrels and a few -of 
the common kind they keep in the zoo. No, 
Alan; the adget’s a different sort of varmint 
from the gouger, but just as bad a customer. 
Mountain adget; that’s the critter’s full name. 
His special fondness is pork, and the farm- 
ers have to look out for their pigs when 
he’s around. He kills a pig by catching hold 
of its hind leg and throwing the poor beast 
over his shoulder against a rock. Powerful 
neck muscles! Let’s see, guess there ain’t any- 
thing else about the adget, is there, Jim?” 

“Well, nothing special. Maybe Alan doesn’t 
know how they trap the critter, though.” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot. You see, Alan, they 
catch the adget when he’s asleep. He goes to 
sleep leaning against a tree. When a trapper 
finds one all he has to do is to saw down the 
tree, and the critter falls over on his side; 
then he’s easy to rope. Some day, Alan, you'll 
probably hear somebody say he chopped down 
a tree on an adget, but don’t you believe it. 
The noise’ of the chopping wakes ’em up 
every time; have to use a saw.” Uncle Eben 
regarded his nephew solemnly. 

“But, uncle,” said Alan soberly, “why 
doesn’t the adget get up and run away after 
he falls down? Does he stay asleep?” 

“No, my boy. I forgot to say that the 
adget has no joints in his legs. When he falls 
down he can’t get up. That’s why he goes to 
sleep leaning against a tree. Phebe, do you 
suppose I could have another wedge of pie 
if it’s a thin one?” | 

Alan spent the rest of the meal in thought- 
ful silence. 

From time to time during the next three 
days Uncle Eben and Jim found occasion to 
add to Alan’s store of knowledge of the an- 
imals of the vicinity. The dingbat, the boy 
learned, was no stranger in those parts. On 
summer nights people would often hear the 
creature’s peculiar call; there was no mis- 
taking the note once you heard it; it was as 
strange as the manner in which the animal 
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made it. That, Alan learned, the beast accom- 
plished by hooking the tip of its long tail to 
a bough, stretching the tail taut and then 
plucking it as a boy plucks a stretched elastic 
to make it sing. There was another “var- 
mint,” the willipus-wallipus, a beast that, 
once frightened, started to run and could not 
stop. Presumably it went on and on in a 
straight line until it encountered the sea and 
perished. The bander-snatch, which inhab- 
ited that part of the country, was a creature 
given to revolving swiftly on its stub tail 
whenever several foes attacked it. The simple 
stratagem enabled it to meet the enemy 
coming from any side. Finally the giasticus 
and the whim-wham were also indigenous to 
the county and as strange as their names. 

Once when Alan diffidently appeared as- 
tonished at the oddity of the animals his 
uncle said, “Queer? I don’t see anything spe- 
cially queer about ’em. But there! Brought 
up right with ’em as I’ve been, of course I 
wouldn’t be likely to think them strange. 
Probably they do seem a bit odd to you. It’s 
a wonder they wouldn’t teach you city boys 
something useful and interesting in your 
schools. There ain’t anything funnier about 
these animals than thete is about a squib, 
say, Or a grumpus or a cornucopia or any of 
those animals you study. Trouble is your 
books don’t bother with the creatures right 
here at home. Tell you all about the dodo, 
and the bow constructor, and the capillary, 
and nothing about varmints you're likely to 
meet. Poor policy I call it.” 

Thus matters stood when one morning Jim 
came round the corner of the barn and called 
urgently to Uncle Eben. The two of them 
were soon bending over and examining the 
ground behind the barn. For a distance of 
some fifty feet, from a huge boulder to the 
chicken yard, was a line of tracks in the soft, 
bare soil; they seemed to be bird tracks, but 
they were much larger than the tracks of any 
bird ever seen thereabouts. Indeed, they were 
almost eight inches across. Uncle Eben and 
Jim were mystified and excited. Presently 
they shouted for Aunt Phebe and Alan. 

Aunt Phebe could offer no explanation of 
the tracks except that they might be an 
eagle’s. The remark was not received with 
favor; the tracks were too large. Alan was 
thoughtfully silent, but when a lull came in 
the talk and conjecture he remarked a trifle 
timidly, “Uncle Eben, I’m not sure, but I 
think I know what bird made those tracks.” 

The men looked at him sharply, and in- 
credulously, but his obvious innocence was 
proof against suspicion. 

“You know I was down in Florida once,” 
the boy went on, “and I used to see tracks 
like that in the mud down there. The birds 
that make them are common in Florida.” 

“What were they called?” asked his uncle. 

“Mud whifflers. Mud whifflers, or sand 
whifflers. They’re big birds, as tall as I am. 
They stick their bills into the mud and blow 
through them and make a funny, rumbling 
noise. That’s why they’re called whifflers.” 

“Seems to me,” chimed in Aunt Phebe, 
“that I remember reading about whifflers in 
father’s natural history books. Did the tracks 
look just like these, Alan?” 

“As near as I can remember they’re 
just the same,” said the boy. “I don’t 
want to be too certain of course; I 
don’t know much about birds or ani- 
mals.” 

“What sort of a bird is this mud 
whiffler, Alan?” asked his uncle a 
little condescendingly, for he did not 
like the idea of having to appeal to 
his nephew for such information. 

“He’s a pretty savage bird,” an- 
swered Alan. “He eats fish and frogs 
mostly, but sometimes he catches the 
farmers’ chickens. That’s one thing 
made me think of the whiffler. It 
looks as if he had lit on that big 
rock and then walked over for & look 
at the chickens in the yard here.” 

“But what I want to know,” said 
Jim a bit stubbornly perhaps, “is 
how can you tell these tracks are a 
—now—mud whiffler’s and not some 
other bird’s? A—a stork’s for in- 
stance or a crane’s?” 

Alan pointed to little sharp inden- 

. tations in the soil beside the tracks. 
“See those marks?” he asked. “The 
mud whiffler’s a funny bird. He has 
a very long bill, and when he walks 
he keeps dabbing it against the 
ground as if he were using it for a 
walking stick.” 

Uncle Eben inspected the tracks. 
“Sure enough, Jim,” he said, “those 
marks are here all the way along. 
Looks as if Alan might be right. But 
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I'll tell you; we'll have Professor Mott 
come out and look at ’em. He knows all 
about birds. He’ll be able to tell in a second 
whether those tracks are a mud whiffler’s or 
not.” 

Unfortunately, since it was vacation time, 
Professor Mott, a high-school teacher at 
Silver Hills, had left town for the day. That 
night it rained, and the tracks were obliter- 
ated. But already several neighbors had seen 
them, and many had heard about them, for 
in the pride of discoverers and exhibitors 
Uncle Eben and Jim repeated the mud- 
whiffler theory until they came to accept it 
as fact that needed only Professor Mott’s 
confirmation. Warmly they defended their 
assertion that a Florida bird might venture 
as far north as that, “seeing it was such a hot 
summer.” When the rain came they were 
much disappointed, but clung to the hope 
that the bird would pay the farm another 
visit. Alan suggested that perhaps the crea- 
ture was staying at Echo Lake on the side 
of Savin Mountain several miles away. 

Two days later they found the tracks in 
the same place. Uncle Eben sent for Professor 
Mott and made sure that neighbors were on 
hand when he arrived. Before going out to 
look at the tracks Professor Mott stopped at 
the house a few moments and accepted sev- 
eral of Aunt Pheebe’s doughnuts. He munched 
them furiously as he left the house; he 
seemed to want to keep biting on some- 
thing. 

It was an attentive group that awaited his 
decision. He inspected the tracks, uttered a 
succession of “h’m’s,” coughed and bit largely 
into a fresh doughnut. Then he turned to 
Alan. “So it’s your notion, my boy,” he said, 
“that these are mud whiffler’s tracks?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Alan. 

“Well, I don’t know but what you’re right. 
There seem to be all the characteristics of a 
mud whiffler about them. But”—he turned to 
Uncle Eben—“TI'll tell you, Mr. Prescott, if 
this is a mud whiffler it should be easy to 
prove it. You don’t need to take my word or 
Alan’s. The bird’s been here twice; the next 
time you ought to trap him.” 

“How ?” asked Uncle Eben. 

“Easily,” answered Professor Mott, biting 
into another doughnut. “Make a big box 
trap—an old packing case would do—and 
bait it with cheese. Sounds queer, doesn’t it? 
But the fact is there’s nothing the mud whif- 
fler likes better than cheese. They found that 
out at the zoo. I’d set that trap to-night if I 
were you.” 

Professor Mott was the local authority on 
birds and animals, and Uncle Eben accepted 
his plan. After more discussion the professor 
went home. Before they went to bed that 
night Uncle Eben and Jim made a large box 
trap, baited it with cheese and set it beside 
the chicken run. Alan retired early, but 
strangely he was not up early the next morn- 
ing. Jim was out a little before usual. He 
looked at the trap, and he found it sprung! 

He called Uncle Eben, and they discussed 
the best way to investigate the contents of 
the box. Uncle Eben was for summoning 
Professor Mott and the neighbors, but Jim, 
with a flash of thought for which he was 
ever afterwards grateful, suggested that they 
inclose the box with chicken wire and tilt it 
back so that they could see what was inside. 
It took only a few minutes for the two men 
to fence in the box with wire and cover the 
i Then with a pole they tilted it back on 
end. 

For a moment there was a deep silence; 
then Uncle Eben said softly, “Just as well 
we didn’t get the professor and the neighbors, 

im ” 


Jim nodded dryly. After a minute he 
drawled; “D’you suppose, Eben, there was 
ever two bigger fools than we be?” 

“Not possible,” said Uncle Eben. 

And yet they had captured the one and 
only mud whiffler in existence! The body was 
made of an old nail keg, the tail was one of 
Aunt Pheebe’s feather dusters, the head and 
bill consisted of a pair of grass shears, and 
the long legs ended in artificial birds’ feet 
that once apparently had been part of an 
elaborate masquerade costume. 

“Seems to me I remember Alan’s telling 
about his being a rooster in a play or some- 
thing,” murmured Uncle Eben. 

Alan didn’t come down to breakfast until 
the others had begun to eat. If he saw any- 
thing odd about the men when he sat down 
he said nothing of it, but as he started on 
re fourth griddlecake he remarked Ccheer- 
fully: 

“Uncle Eben, I’ve been thinking that after 
we catch that mud whiffler we ought to set 
the trap over in the south meadow. Maybe 
we could catch that sidehill gouger, too.” 


“No, Alan,” said Uncle Eben quietly, 
“we’re going to have a hard enough time 
trying to live down the mud whiffler. Guess 
it wouldn’t do to try to catch any more 
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strange varmints. Maybe we’d just better 

all try to forget ’em.” : 
“Oh, all right,” said Alan. “May I please 

have another griddlecake, Aunt Pheebe ?” 
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The simple request shattered Aunt Pheebe’s 
reserve, and she went off into a fit of laugh- 
ter in which after a sheepish moment or two 
Uncle Eben and Jim joined heartily. 


CAUGHT IN A SAND DRIFT 
= Hugh F. Grinstead * * 
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Doggedly he churned the miniature battering- 
ram back and forth 


HEN Amos Powell and Fred Scott 

took up homesteads in southeastern 

New Mexico they built a two-room 
shack on the line between their claims and 
lived together. Except for a little scrubby 
mesquite that furnished fuel the nearest wood 
was on the river ten miles away. From there 
they hauled the cottonwood poles to build 
their corrals and sheds. 

Early in March while Scott was away on 
a two-day trip to the railway for supplies 
Amos hitched his own team to the wagon 
and drove to the river for a load of poles 
with which to finish the horse shed. He ex- 
pected to return by the middle of the after- 
noon, a little before his partner should arrive 
from town. 

It was almost noon when Amos, having 
finished cutting and loading the poles, started 
on the return journey. A stiff wind had been 
blowing all the morning, which at noon 
strengthened to a gale and filled the air with 
a smother of yellow dust that shut out every- 
thing a few yards away. The plains country 
was in the grip of the worst sand storm of 
the season. 

For a few miles the way led across a sandy 
flat,—a succession of sand dunes and bare 
stretches,—and Amos found it impossible to 
keep to the dim trail he had made on former 
trips. When he gave the horses free rein in 
hope that they would find the way they 
became confused and came round in a wide 
curve until they were headed with the wind. 
In disgust Amos pulled them back and urged 
them on what he thought was the proper 
course. 

Unable to see farther than the ears of his 
team, he was not aware that the left front 
wheel of the wagon was at the brink of one 
of those unaccountable dry washes, and that 
the right one was just rolling upon a clump 
of prickly pear cactus. Then the wagon 
lurched dangerously, and, clawing desperately 
to retain his seat, he felt the load beneath 
him tip upward, topple for an instant and go 
crashing over, carrying him with it. 

Fortunately for Amos he fell into the shal- 
low gully, with most of his body free from 
the load. Only his legs were caught under the 
ends of the poles, but, though the weight was 
not sufficient to crush them, the springy poles, 
held down by the wagon, held them as if in 
steel traps. With the capsizing of the wagon 
there was a snap of splintered timber, and 
the frightened team, liberated by the breaking 
of the wagon tongue, galloped off. 

For a while Amos struggled vainly to drag 
his legs from beneath the gripping weight. 
Though he could reach a sitting posture, the 
wagon gear prevented him from removing 
the poles even one at a time. 

Finally deciding that he could not extricate 
himself without help, he settled down for a 
long wait. He was sure that the runaway team 
would eventually go to the home corral, and 


that, if Scott came in before night, he would 
start out to search for his luckless partner. 
Amos could see no reason why he should be 
uneasy even if he were compelled to remain 
where he was all night; it was merely an 
unfortunate and annoying incident, one of 
the many hardships ‘hat make up the life of 
a homesteader. 

For a long time he lay still, listening to the 
shriek of the rising wind through the wheels 
of the overturned wagon. Like a blanket of 
gray, the sky seemed to press downward, 
totally obscuring the sun. When he moved 
slightly he found that one arm was entirely 
covered with sand, and he saw that the de- 
pression where he lay was fast filling. The 
clump of prickly pear was catching the blow- 
ing sand and forming a drift. 

Suddenly realizing the danger that threat- 
ened him, Amos sat up. He had seen blowing 
sand lodge against a mesquite clump until in 
the course of half a day it formed a drift as 
high as his head, and he knew that, if he 
stayed where he was and the wind continued 
to blow, his entire body would be covered 
long before night. 

He set to work frantically to dig himself 
free, but when he had scooped out a little of 
the loose earth he found that the sand was 
blowing in a good deal faster than he could 
remove it. 

Again he tried to move the poles, but, pull 
as he would, he could loosen only one, a 
slender willow that he had found growing 
among the cottonwoods on the river bank. 
Discouraged for the moment, he lay back and 
squinted upward at the flying sand particles. 
There seemed little chance of the wind’s abat- 
ing before sundown and still less of Scott’s 
returning in time to rescue him. Like a rising 
flood, the sand settled round his body. It 
was above his hips when he sat up, and he 
could feel the weight of it round his waist. 
Fascinated, he watched the little rivulets of 
sand as they cascaded down the slope, whirl- 
ing and eddying against his body. 

To sit idly and watch the accumulating 
sand creep menacingly upward was unendur- 
able, and Amos began desperately to paw it 
back with both hands. At the end of five 
minutes he stopped and gasped for breath; 
he was making no headway. The sand was 
now within six inches of his armpits, and so 
solid that it held his body up. 

He soon saw that aimless struggling would 
not help him; he must think. His keen real- 
ization of the danger that confronted him 
seemed suddenly to stimulate his mind. He 
saw clearly that the clump of prickly pear 
cactus scarcely eight feet from him was the 
chief cause of the sand drift. If it had not 
been there, the drift never would have risen 
to its present height; and if it was removed 





the sand would blow on 
across the flat and build 
no higher. In sudden hope 
he thought he might be 
able to remove the cactus. 
The light willow pole he 
had pulled from the load 
was almost buried in the 
sand, but he quickly dug 
it out and pushed the large 
end across the bare sand 
toward the prickly pear. 
The pole easily reached 
the mark, but with all the 
force he could exert Amos 
was unable to break the 
tough stalk near the ground 
as he had hoped to do. 
Back and forth he pushed 
the light pole, but each 
time that it struck the 
stalk it slipped harmlessly 
to one side or the other. 

Every few minutes he 
was forced to stop and rest 
his aching arms. Twenty 
minutes of steady ham- 
mering had apparently had 
no effect, and he was almost 
ready to give up the plan 
when it occurred to him 
that, by keeping the end of the pole just be- 
neath the surface, he could prevent its slip- 
ping round the fibrous stalk. 

Doggedly he churned the miniature batter- 
ing-ram back and forth. All he hoped to do 
with the blunt pole was literally to wear the 
stalk in two, but it was by no means certain 
that he would not wear himself out in the 
effort. Unable to turn his body for a direct 
thrust, he knew that he was expending at 
least half his energy uselessly. Part of the 
time, moreover, the pole sank into the soft 
sand and did not touch the stalk of the cactus 
at all. 

It seemed to him that he kept up the 
monotonous thrusting for hours. The muscles 
of his back and arms ached, his eyes filled 
with dust, and his throat grew parched with 
thirst. Time after time he was on the point 
of giving up and letting the end come the 
easiest way; then the menacing sand that 
crept steadily toward his throat drove him 
on with desperate energy. It eddied round his 
face and choked him when he breathed; the 
pressure of it on his body was rapidly rob- 
bing him of the little strength he had left. 
A few more inches of drift and he would 
be unable to use his arms. The enveloping 
sand was already clutching at his shoulders 
and hampering his arms. His blows on the 
stubborn cactus root were becoming more 
feeble. 

Awake to the need of intelligent effort, he 
now brought all his strength to bear in a 
few well-directed thrusts. He felt the yield- 
ing stalk part and knew that only a thread 
held it together. Twisting his pole beneath 
it and prying upward, he broke the last 
fibre and saw the huge prickly pear topple 
over and as the wind caught it go tumbling 
across the bare sand. Then the wind picked 
up the little peak of sand that had accumu- 
lated round the roots and sent it whirling 
after the cactus. 

As Amos began to dig again the wind 
smoothed off the top of the drift and cut it 
as water cuts a river channel. Then, con- 
vinced that it would build no higher, he 
rested, and, cramped though he was, enjoyed 
his repose. Soon after dark the wind died 
down, and perhaps an hour later the moon 
rose like a ball of fire hanging in the dust- 
filled air. 

Near midnight a shout aroused Amos, and 
in answer to his hearty response, Scott rode 
up. “If there’d been a cactus or a mesquite to 
help catch the sand on this side, you’d be 
covered up head and ears,” Scott remarked 
dryly as he pried off the wagon and, bending 
over, pulled his companion with difficulty to 
his feet. 

“T certainly should if the cactus had stayed 
there,” Amos replied feelingly. 


FACT AND COMMENT 


LOOKING BACKWARD, how easily we 
read the signposts that pointed to our destiny. 


Some praised my scarlet-berried Bittersweet; 
Some only asked me, “Is it Good to Eat?,” 


IF OUR HEALTH were perfect, and the 
weather always the same, would not the 
silence of death fall on the land? 


“IF THE TIME to shout is when the other 
fellow is hard of hearing,” remarked the old 
citizen of Little Lot, “it’s a wonder to me 
that the papers ain’t full of advertising.” 


WELSH BITUMINOUS COAL makes its 
appearance at several cities of the Atlantic 
seaboard at $5.00 a ton. A cargo in New York 
sold recently at approximately $4.50, as com- 
pared with a minimum of $5.65 for domestic 
coal. The coal comes here as ballast, free of 
transportation charges, and so can be sold at 
a profit over the actual cost of mining. 


A BOY IN NEW JERSEY eighteen years 
old has signed a contract to purchase a farm 
for $18,500. Orphaned at ten, he undertook 
to make a living for his aunt and three 
sisters from the farm that his father had 
rented. Not only did he do it but he saved 
money—enough now to pay the first install- 
ment on the purchase price of the property. 
He will come into full legal ownership when 
he is twenty-one years old. Opportunity still 
loves pluck. 


DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, when sugar 
was first used in England, it was as “Indian 
salt,” a rare and precious substance only for 
medical use or for the very rich. In the early 
colonial days it was a great luxury, and be- 
came a staple article of food only with the 
growth of the custom of drinking tea and 
coffee. In a copy of the New York Gazette of 
1730 there is an advertisement of an “artist,” 
lately come from Europe, who was experi- 
enced in the “mystery” of refining sugar. 


THE EFFECT on the steel industry of dis- 
continuing the plan of building battleships 
need not alarm anyone. The steel alone that 
will be necessary for peace-time needs is more 
than is contained in the tonnage of all the 
battleships in the world, built or planned. One 
example is the Hudson River Bridge, from 
57th Street, Manhattan, to the top of the 
Palisades at Weehauken, New Jersey, which 
will use enough steel for ten dreadnoughts, 
though the completed work will cost only 
about half as much as they would cost. 


THE SOUTHERN CROSS and the American 
Legion, two ships in the new South American 
service, are manned by all-American crews. 
When the American Legion recently made 
the fastest run ever made between New York 
and Rio de Janeiro—eleven days, one hour 
and forty-five minutes—the veteran com- 
mander gave credit where it was due: “The 
best crew I ever saw and sailed with.” That 
a patriotic movement to give employment to 
ex-service men has turned out so profitably 
is not astonishing. The spirit of a Yankee 
fighting squadron is something on which you 
can always rely. 


IN THIS COUNTRY the Rhodes scholar- 
ships are gaining the popular esteem that it 
was hoped they would win. Notwithstanding 
widespread publicity, hardly a thousand men 
applied in the first ten years of the trust, but 
for the thirty-two places that became avail- 
able last month there were 507 applicants. 
American college men are beginning to see 
the worth of a training that makes them 
better acquainted with European culture. 
The rapidity with which other foreign schol- 
arships are being established makes it certain 
that many of the best young minds of 
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America will know something about inter- 
national affairs. In the years to come the 
country will need the influence of their 
knowledge and judgment. 


e¢ 
CLOSED UNIONS 


HE labor union was established in the 

first place to unite the men of a certain 

trade or craft for mutual help and 
support, both in the economic struggle and in 
the affairs of everyday life. That purpose is 
the justification of the union. Where it is still 
pursued the union is useful and wholesome; 
where it is forgotten it is a public nuisance. 

The recent investigation into the conditions 
that prevail in the New York building trades 
has brought to light some sinister practices 
among the labor unions of that city. To 
the closed shop has been added the closed 
union. Those who are already enrolled keep 
the privileges and the profits for themselves. 
They refuse to admit outside workmen who 
desire to become union men, but grant “per- 
mit cards” that authorize the outsider to ply 
his trade on paying so much a week—a sum 
that is much greater than the regular union 
dues. 

It has been shown before the Lockwood 
Committee that some unions in New York— 
the plasterers’ union for example—do not 
admit anyone to membership after the age of 
nineteen, and that only a few are taken in 
even at that age. The hoisting engineers have 
not let anyone into their union for years. It 
is said that all the present members are more 
than fifty years of age. It was testified that 
through the sale of permit cards the electrical 
workers’ union collects $250,000 a year from 
workmen whom it will not admit to its ranks. 

We hear much of the “privileged classes,” 
and it is assumed by most of those who use 
the phrase that privilege exists only among 
the employers of labor. As the instances here 
cited prove, that is not true. The profiteer, 
the exploiter of his fellow men, is to be found 
in the labor union as well as in the employ- 
ers’ organization. Greed and injustice are sins 
to which human beings of all classes and all 
occupations are prone. 

The natural results of the restrictions that 
the favored union members impose upon 
other workmen are a diminished supply of 
labor, a wastefully high labor cost and a 
shrinking amount of construction. There is 
growing unemployment and real suffering 
among the workingmen who are deliberately 
excluded from the union. The limited union 
means monopoly, and monopoly of the most 
grinding sort: the monopoly of the right to 
work and earn a living. 

New York does not know how to deal with 
the evil situation. So far there has been no 
help from the employers of labor in the 
building trades. They are as hard at work 
profiteering as the labor unions are. Both 
factions openly defy the law. Not until pub- 
lic opinion in New York learns that some 
kinds of financial prosperity are not credit- 


.able but shameful will there be any perma- 


nent improvement. 


FINANCIAL PIRACY 


F there is any business that should be 
profitable it is the business of transporting 
the six or seven million New Yorkers and 

suburbanites round the great city at the 
mouth of the Hudson; yet the traction lines 
have for years been in financial difficulties 
and at present are in a condition of pretty 
general bankruptcy. 

There has been one scandal after another 
in connection with the surface railways of 
New York. They have been squeezed, milked, 
plundered and wrecked by one lot of “finan- 
ciers” after another. Their wealth was a 
temptation too great for the shrewd and 


. unscrupulous stockjobbers to resist; more 


than one man of previously high reputation 
has smirched his name by becoming a part- 
ner in those unclean performances. 

In the course of the recent investigation of 
the affairs of the consolidated Interborough 
Company it appeared that the road was 
plunged into distress by the very men who 
were chosen to manage it in behalf of the 
stockholders. The directors have remained 
silent under the damaging revelations. What 
their defense is does not now appear, but 
they have not denied that they paid huge 
dividends when the road was not earning 
them and when the money to pay them had 
to be borrowed. The inevitable result was the 
sale of most of the stock to “outsiders” who 
supposed it to be a sound investment, whereas 
it was really worth little or nothing. 


Keeping silence in the face of such accusa- 
tions is dangerous. The truth must be made 
known and the guilty must be punished, if 
our present social and commercial system is 
to justify itself. The most dangerous enemy 
of society, the most serious menace to our 
modern civilization, is not the angry radical 
who rails against it: it is rather the smooth 
and clever practitioner of “high finance,” 
correctly “conservative” in all his political 
views, who nevertheless uses his talents and 
his opportunities to steal both from the 
public and from the individual investor. It 
is he that gives the radicals’ arguments what- 
ever plausibility they have. So long as he can 
sin and sin and escape punishment, he is pick- 
ing away, bit by bit, the foundation on which 
society rests. 

o 2 


A MEMORY FOR FACES 


have a good memory is to have some- 
thing that is as valuable as a definite 
talent for music or modeling or law or 
medicine. Perhaps without a good memory, a 
memory well developed in certain respects, it 
is impossible for a person to have any special 
talent, for talent really consists in a faculty 
for turning to account impressions and infor- 
mation that you have acquired. But there are 
numerous persons who are not talented but 
who have a good memory. And there is no 
more serviceable friend than a good memory 
for faces. 

A desire to be remembered is common to 
every human being. A man wants to be re- 
membered through life, and he would like to 
be remembered after death. Everyone whom 
he meets and who later gives evidence of 
remembering him gratifies a fundamental 
human craving. Everyone whom he meets 
and who later gives evidence of having for- 
gotten him disappoints that craving and 
unconsciously alienates to some degree his 
friendly regard. 

Recently an important city election was 
decided by the fact that of the two contest- 
ing candidates who were making “a whirl- 
wind campaign” one could remember the 
new people that he met, and thé other 
couldn’t. The candidate who had this gift of 
pleasant memory was elected, although im- 
measurably inferior in all other qualifications 
for office. 

It isn’t only politicians or prospective poli- 
ticians that should try to improve their 
faculty for remembering people. Everyone 
should try to do it, for everyone who does 
readily remember people contributes to the 
friendliness, neighborliness and kindliness of 
life. If you are one of those who say, “I can 
remember names, but not faces,” the proba- 
bility is that you are a careless observer, so 


- far as people are concerned. Portrait painters 


do not forget faces. Try to fix in mind the 
characteristic features and expression of the 
people you meet and do not identify them 
too much with the clothes or hats that they 
happen to be wearing at the moment. 
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THE BANK OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


HE first need of any stable economic 

system is a currency that has a definite, 

dependable value. That is precisely what 
no European country has at present. Some 
countries are worse off than others. In Russia 
the currency has scarcely more than the value 
as junk of the paper it is printed on. Austria 
and Poland are not much better off. Germany 
has a currency that fluctuates violently, but 
that is tending steadily to become of no value 
at all. France and Italy are in better case, but 
their money is worth only a small part of 
its face value. Outside any particular coun- 
try the paper currency of that country is 
worthless. Within the borders of many of 
the European countries the people, aware 
that there is no solid value behind the gov- 
ernment notes, are refusing to accept them 
for anything except the smallest purchases. 
Europe needs a currency that has meaning 
and substance. Until it has such a currency 
international trade will be almost impossible, 
and even the ordinary business -transactions 
between man and man will be difficult and 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, the well-known 
banker, who was formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, suggests an interesting 
plan for relieving the situation. His idea 
amounts in principle to using ‘the excess of 
gold that war conditions brought to this 
country as a basis for a real European cur- 
rency. He would establish the Gold Reserve 
Bank of the United States of Europe with a 
capital of $1,000,000,000, the shares of which 
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might be bought by anyone who could pay 
for them in gold. That means that at first 
most of the capital would have to be found 
in this country; but it is provided that stock 
held in the United States could be retired 
whenever European purchasers could be found 
for it at the rate of $120 a share. The bank 
would be managed by a board of nine trus- 
tees—five of whom-would at first be Ameri- 
cans, and all of whom must be approved by 
the Federal Reserve Board, until such time 
as seventy-five per cent of the bank stock 
should be held by Europeans. Branches of 
the gold reserve bank could be established in 
any European country that desired them. 
The bank would of course issue its own cur- 
rency, probably in the form of dollars, since 
the necessities of the case require a unit 
unlike the units of the different countries in 
which the money would circulate. The bank 
notes would be issued against first-class com- 
mercial securities only—not against bonds or 
mortgages or stock, but against short-term 
loans to business men who had as collateral 
produce moving to market, raw materials 
os the mill, or merchandise awaiting 
sale. 

Mr. Vanderlip believes that the existence 
of a solid currency, based on an ample gold 
reserve and equally good in half a dozen or 
more European countries, would have an 
enormously stimulating effect on business all 
over the continent. It would supply a me- 
dium in which everyone could feel confi- 
dence; and without that no one dares to 
venture far in business. 

Men who understand finance generally re- 
gard the plan as simple and workable. The 
difficulty of putting it into effect lies in get- 
ting the consent of the foreign governments 
to accept a bank controlled by American 
capital and American trustees, and a currency 
expressed in dollars. Europe, though in straits, 
has its pride; it would require tact to get the 
Vanderlip bank established. And once at 
work the plan could not perform miracles. 
There is an exhaustion of resources and of 
energy that will make recovery gradual at 
best. But a stable international currency, 
even if it spoke in dollars instead of in francs 
or marks or lire, would help wonderfully. 

It will be observed that Mr. Vanderlip’s 
plan, unlike that of Mr. Ter Meulen, which 
The Companion recently described, does not 
propose to do anything directly for inter- 
national exchange. It has in mind something 
more fundamental: the creation of a genuine 
currency. With that achieved, the rest; Mr. 
Vanderlip believes, would inevitably follow. 
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BAHAISM 


HE recent death of Abdul Baha Abbas, 

the third head of the Babists, or 

Bahaists, calls attention anew to that 
interesting sect. Religions spring up indige- 
nously in Asia. Bahaism was born in Persia, 
where it was first preached some eighty years 
ago by Ali Mohammed, whom his disciples 
called the “Bab,” or door. 

Ali was a Mohammedan, but, as his new 
doctrine was altogether too liberal for the 
orthodox Mussulmans, he was persecuted 
from the first and was put to death in 1850 as 
a false prophet. His successor, Mirza Hosein, 
spent much of his life in prison as a heretic; 
but under the direction of Mirza’s son Abdul, 
who has just died, the sect has grown both in 
numbers and in liberality. It is no longer per- 
secuted, for it has ceased to be regarded as 
a mere schism in Islam, and is now seen to 
be merely a gentle and hopeful sort of re- 
ligious philosophy that threatens no attack 
on any doctrinal religion whatever. 

The movement has spread to Europe and 
even to this country. Abdul, a gentle, white- 
bearded old Oriental, visited this country in 
1912 and found many who were willing to 
listen to him. He preached love, peace, good 
will, the brotherhood of mankind. His fol- 
lowers were encouraged to remain in the 
Christian churches to which they already 
belonged. His aim was, not to create a fresh 
division among mankind, but to reconcile 
Christians of all sects, Mohammedans and 
Buddhists into’ one affectionate body, follow- 
ing the golden rule. 

It is unfortunately true that a movement 
of the sort, founded on abstract though pro- 
foundly true principles, seems to have less 
vitality than one established on dogmas that 
are concrete and definite, even though they 
are of doubtful truth. We shall see whether 
any successor to the kindly and sweet-natured 
old Persian arises to keep the Bahaists to- 
gether. Without such a leader the movement 
is likely to dissolve into a vague formlessness, 
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having served only to add a slight but pure 
impulse to the slowly growing tide of good 
will and brotherly love among men. 


oe 
CHILE AND PERU 


N 1883 a war between Chile and Peru over 
ie! a question of territory ended after four 

years’ fighting in victory for Chile. In the 
treaty of peace Peru ceded to Chile uncondi- 
tionally the province of Tarapaca and granted 
to Chile the occupation and government of 
the province of Tacna for ten years. At the 
end of that time the people of the territory 
in dispute were to decide by vote to which 
country they should belong; but only those 
who were born in the province, or who had 
lived there three years and could read and 
write, were to be permitted to vote. 

The ten-year period ended in 1894, but the 
vote has never been taken. Negotiations to 
arrange when and how the decision should 
be made have repeatedly been started, but 
have always broken down. Revolutions in 
Peru and a spirit of punctilio have been the 
most frequent cause of failure. It was a point 
of the agreement of 1883 that the country 
to which the people should give their alle- 
giance should pay the loser ten million dollars. 
The Chileans believe that the reason it is so 
hard to get the Peruvians to agree to any 
plan is that they lack the ready money to pay 
the sum agreed upon if the decision should be 
in their favor. 

All this time the unsettled question has 
made the relations between the two countries 
most unsatisfactory. The Chilean population 
in Tacna has become proportionally much 
larger than it was, and if the vote were taken 
now it would probably result in favor of 
Chile. The situation has lately become so 
strained. that the countries have been almost 
on the verge of war, and so it has been sug- 
gested that the question be referred to the 
President of the United States. 

This country is strictly neutral in the con- 
troversy, for it is as friendly to Chile as to 
Peru. If our government were to undertake 
to decide between them it would almost in- 
evitably become an object of dislike to the 
nation against which it ruled, as happened in 
the late dispute between Panama and Costa 
Rica; yet if both parties should invite us to 
decide we could hardly refuse. 

Tacna is not in itself of great value. Its 
area is almost exactly the same as that of 
New Hampshire, but it has a population of 
less than fifty thousand. Even without Tacna 
Chile stretches over thirty-five degrees of 
south latitude—a distance about as great as 
from the mouth of Hudson Bay to the tip of 
Florida; but it occupies only a narrow fringe 
of land on the western coast of South Amer- 
ica between the Pacific Ocean and the Andes. 
If Chile were confirmed in its possession of 
Tacna it would add about one hundred miles 


LAE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


T is said that Hugo Stinnes, the German 

industrial magnate, is about to visit the 
United States. Stinnes is perhaps the most 
portentous figure in the world to-day, the 
very incarnation of shrewd, able, ruthless, 
insatiable greed. He comes near owning all 
that is worth owning in Germany; and 
through his possessions and his personal force 
he has become also the most powerful politi- 
cal figure there. His brain is bursting with 
endless plans for making money. Now, we 
are told, he has a tremendous scheme for an 
international syndicate, including German, 
British, American, Dutch and Danish capital, 
which is to get in “on the ground floor” and 
seize all the trade of awakening Russia. The 
idea is so grandiose that he cannot find cash 
or credit enough in Europe to float it, and so 
he means to come over here to interest our 
business men in it. Herr Stinnes will be an 
interesting person to observe at close range, 


e 


E shall have to keep our eyes on Gen. 

Chang Tsao-lin, who has come out of 
the north—which is to say Manchuria—and 
laid more or less violent hands on the flimsy 
republican government at Peking. Chang, the 
reports say, has carefully considered plans for 
unifying China, and it is the general opinion 
that, if there is anyone in China who can do 
that much-to-be-desired thing, it is Chang. 
The man, who is the ablest and strongest of 
the tu-chuns, or military governors, of China, 
is wholly self-made. He even has been a 
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bandit and has been called the Pancho Villa 
of China. But that is unjust to Chang, who 
is something more than a picturesque swash- 
buckler. He has been accused of selling out 
to Japan in Manchuria, but the Chinese 
delegates at Washington say that he is not 
the tool of Japan. We must watch to see 
whether he can consolidate his power at 
Peking by getting the other tu-chuns to take 
their orders from him, and then to see 
whether he can persuade Dr. Sun and Mr. 
Wu, the leaders of the South China govern- 
ment, to come in under the same umbrella 
with him. e 


Y another close decision—five to four— 

the Supreme Court has decided that a 
state cannot pass a law forbidding the courts 
to enjoin labor organizations from picketing 
the places of employers with whom they 
have a quarrel. The majority held that such 
a law amounted to a refusal of equal justice 
to the man whose property rights in his own 
business are likely to be interfered with by 
picketing, however peaceful. It is unfortunate 
that the decision was sustained by so narrow 
a majority. Justices Holmes, Brandeis, Pitney 
and Clarke were the dissenters. 
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HATEVER the soldiers think about it, 

—and there are two opinions among 
influential army officers both here and abroad, 
—the chemists show no disposition to shrink 
from the possibilities of chemical warfare. 
Perhaps they foresee the time when the retort 
and the test tube will replace the sword and 
the rifle as the symbols of martial glory, and 
aspire to become military as well as scientific 
authorities. At the recent meeting of the 
Institute of Chemical Engineers the members 
listened to a speech from an eminent chemist 
who told them that poison gas is far more 
humane than shot and shell and high explo- 
sives, and that if we must fight it is better 
from every point of view to fight with 
gas. Then they passed resolutions defending 
chemical warfare and urging the United 
States not to neglect to prepare suitable gases. 
There are two sides, it seems, to every ques- 
tion. ° 


O an American citizen, Mr. Jerome Na- 

poleon Bonaparte of New York, has been 
offered, it is said, the throne of Albania. If 
he is weary of the comparatively sedentary 
life that a New Yorker leads, the Albanian 
career—which, if the past be a safe guide, is 
likely to be an active one—should attract 
him. Mr. Bonaparte is the great-grandson of 
Jerome Bonaparte, once king of Westphalia, 
and his American wife, Elizabeth Patterson. 
Through his mother he is a grandson of 
Daniel Webster. The report was later denied. 


J 


HE people of Vienna, who are famous 

for their urbanity and self-control, are 
a good deal disturbed by the way the mob 
got out of hand in that city lately. The affair 
began as a general strike, grew into a wide- 
spread protest against the high cost of living 
and ended in a serious riot, in the course of 
which the crowd attacked shops and hotels 
and seized whatever they saw that was valu- 
able. They even tore jewels and furs from the 
persons of women who wore them. It is re- 
ported from Vienna that the riot was care- 
fully staged by the Communists, who hired 
a number of “gunmen” and other criminals 
to lead the mob; but the condition of many 
of the inhabitants of Vienna is so desperate 
that we cannot be much astonished at an 
outbreak of that sort. 


oS 


N Christmas Day, the President com- 

muted the sentence, which was for ten 
years, of Mr. Eugene Debs, and he was re- 
leased from prison. Mr. Debs was imprisoned 
for violating the Selective Service Act and 
specifically for obstructing recruiting for the 
army and navy. °e 


AVARIA will probably not enact the 
anti-gluttony law that has been proposed, 

but the very proposal is interesting. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the bill anyone 
found guilty of Schlemmerei, which means 
gross and luxurious feeding, is to be im- 
prisoned and fined 100,000 marks. For a sec- 
ond offense the fine might be doubled and 
the prison term increased to five years. For- 
eigners found guilty are to be deported. The 
law seems to have been proposed in disgust 
at the ostentation and greed of the post-war 
profiteer and speculator. The type is an un- 


pleasant one anywhere, and, if the laments | 
of the Germans are sincere, it is especially 


nauseous just now in Germany. 
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Pocket- money senrets 


It’s ideas that make money. Without the 
golden idea, hard work doesn’t pay. 


Take tomatoes, for instance. If you have a 
little piece of ground to work, if only a back 
yard, you can specialize on tomatoes. They are 
easy to grow. Every mother within easy distance 
of your home will gladly pay you more than the 
usual price for tomatoes—for you will have them 
big, red, fresh from the vines—and good!! Apply 
the same profitable idea to beans: the tender, 
snappy, almost transparent ones you can easily 
grow, are not sold by market gardeners; they will 
not stand shipment. 


Fiavor, size, color, ability to produce abun- 
dantly—these essential qualities are bred into 
Ferry’s Seeds. Plant them, if you would cash 
in on that golden idea. For sale everywhere “at 
the store around the corner.” 


Write for the FREE BOOK 


A right start is absolutely nec- 
essary. Valuable gardening sug- 
gestions are plainly given in the 
Ferry’s Seed Annual. The best 
vegetables for home gardens are 
described. Receipts for cooking 
vegetables are also included. 
Send now for your free copy. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 

























The best is the 
cheapest. Ferry’s 
Seeds cannot be 


had at half price. 
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Toppletip Town 
BY JASPER LEWIS 


I'll tell you this much about Toppletip 
Town: 
You have to move carefully there, 
For the streets they go up and the streets 
they go down, 
And each is as steep as a stair; 
But when you have 
climbed to the tallest tip 
You can view the 
world as a whole 
And feel as happy 
(unless you slip) 
As an ant on the 
top of a pole, 


As an ant on the 
top of a pole! 


The mayor comes down 
to the gate when you rap 
And offers the city’s key— 
A bright little, kindly, polite little chap, 
With a lady as nice as he. 
Each house has a face,—do 
you know what I mean? — 
A countenance kind and gay, 
With doors that twinkle, 
and windows clean 
That wink in a welcoming way, 
Oho, 
That wink in a welcoming way! 


It’s a long road 
to travel to 
Toppletip Town, 
But don’t you miss 
going, my dear, 
Though you journey up 
and you journey down 
And take the whole 
of the year. 
And when you have 
climbed till you 
have to stop 
(A mile or two in the air), 
Then toss me a twig 
from the tallest top, 
Just so I may know you are there, 


0, 
Just so I may know you are there! 





GALLOPS 


By Rosamond Burke 


is ET up, Gallops!” said Douglas in a 

(; scolding voice. “Go along, you slow 

poke; I’m going to change your name 

to Snail.” He dug his heels into the pony’s 

sides and gave the reins an impatient jerk. 

“Gallops, you are not worth your salt,” he 
added. 

The pony pricked up his ears and struck 
into a brisk trot. If he had been able to speak, 
he might have said that he had been going 
at a good gait before, and that as to salt he 
had not tasted any for nearly a week, thanks 
to his master’s short memory. But he only 
pattered dutifully along the avenue. His mane 
tossed and his little brown hoofs clinked as 
he went. 

Douglas rode along with his forehead puck- 
ered and his eyes fixed straight ahead of him. 
He felt cross and a little lonely. 

Presently he noticed that he had left the 
town behind and was pushing out into the 
country. Now Douglas did not like the coun- 
try; he stopped with a sudden jerk that 
almost pulled the little pony back on his 
haunches. 

“We'll go home, Gallops!” Douglas said. 

it is hard to tell what made Gallops act as 
he did; perhaps it was his master’s roughness. 
At any rate he gave his head a toss and began 
to prance up and down. Douglas sawed at the 
bridle; then he touched the pony lightly with 
his whip. At the touch of the whip Gallops 
stopped dancing and started to run. Straight 
ahead down the road he ran; he was not 
really running away, but he was going so fast 
that Douglas could not stop him; in fact it 
was all the boy could do to stay in the saddle. 

Past fields and hedges and fences they 
went; the road grew rougher and the houses 
more scattered. After a while they were in 
the real country. 

Douglas leaned back and sawed angrily at 
the reins. “All right, keep on,” he said at 
last. “I'll just see how far you'll go.” 

Gallops kept on with a will. At last he 
turned into a woods :oad. The road narrowed 
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to a lane, then to a path, and before long 
Douglas had to lower his head and dodge 
this way and that to avoid being struck by 
bushes and branches. At length even the path 
came to an end, and Gallops was obliged to 
stop. 

But by that time Douglas was crosser than 
ever. “Why don’t you keep on, Gallops?” he 
said. Suddenly he slipped out of the saddle 
to the ground. “Now run some more!” he 
cried and gave the pony a sharp tap with 
the whip. 

Gallops snorted with surprise and plunged 
forward out of sight through the bushes. 

“Tl go and get him in a minute,” Douglas 
thought. “The little scamp!” 

But .just then, to his astonishment, he 
heard a voice cry, “Oh, look! Just look at 
that dear little horse!” 

Then another voice cried, “Is it a baby 
horse ?” 

Peering through the bushes, Douglas saw 
Gallops grazing calmly in an open space in 
the woods and two little bareheaded girls 
staring at him. 

Douglas laughed to himself. “They never 
saw a pony before,” he said. “Well, I may 
as well stretch out under these bushes and 
watch them.” 

Then he noticed that each of them had a 
little trowel in her hand. “Digging,” he said. 
“What, I wonder ?” 

The little girls had eyes for nothing but 
the pony. They followed him round, though 
they kept at a safe distance from him, and 
all the while sang his praises in a sort of 
joyful duet. 

“See his long, long tail,” one of them cried. 

“And his cunning, pointed ears,” said the 
other. 

“And his bright saddle.” 

“And the pretty plaid blanket under the 
saddle.” 

Gallops pricked up his ears and switched 
his tail. After a while he looked up and gave 
a little whinny. 

“T think he must be thirsty,” the older girl 
said. “Do you suppose that he would let us 
lead him down to the brook ?” 


“He might,” said the other. “His face cer- 
tainly looks gentle and kind.” ; 

Before he could stop himself Douglas 
laughed outright. 

“Shucks!” he groaned as he caught himself. 
“T’ve gone and spoiled it all.” 

The two little girls had heard him, and 
there was nothing for him to do but to make 
himself known. He crawled out from under 
the bushes. “That’s my pony,” he said, “and 
he wouldn’t hurt a fly. That is,” he added, 
for he had begun to be ashamed of himself, 
“if he’s treated fairly.” 

At the sound of his master’s voice Gallops 
walked up and nosed him forgivingly on the 
shoulder. 

“Just look!” the girls said to each other 
admiringly. 

“Want to ride the pony?” Douglas asked. 

Did they want to ride the pony! Douglas 
could not help smiling at their utter delight. 

“Come on,” he said to the older girl, “you 
first.” 

“T am Sally Day,” the little girl explained 
as he helped her into the saddle, “and that’s 
my friend Margie Moss. And, oh, we neither 
of us ever saw a pony before!” 

That was the beginning of a happy hour. 
When Sally could make up her mind to get 
down little Margie, laughing with joy, took 
her place. Douglas, with his hand on the bit, 
led Gallops round at a brisk trot, and Gallops 
himself seemed much pleased. Sally and 
Margie took three turns apiece. 

At length Douglas said that he supposed he 
must be going home. “What are you two 
doing in the woods ?” he asked with curiosity. 
“It’s a jolly place,” he added. 

For answer his companions led him round 
a pile of rocks and pointed to a bright patch 
of wild flowers. 

“We are digging some of them up, roots 
and earth and all,” Sally explained, “and tak- 
ing them home to plant again in people’s 
yards.” 

Douglas was interested; he had never 
heard of transplanting wild flowers. All at 
once it seemed to him that the country was 
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the little flowers would look well under his 
window, he thought. Then, as he gathered 
up the reins and looked at the happy little 
girls, something else occurred to him. Sally 
was stroking Gallops’ nose and Margie was 
looking lovingly at him. , 

“Do you live here in the country all the 
year round?” he asked. “Because—well, you 
see, I shall soon be going north with my 
family for a long visit, and Gallops has to 
stay somewhere, and I wish you’d let him 
stay with you.” 

Sally and Margie gave little shrieks of joy. 
“Oh, will you, Gallops?” they cried. 

Gallops bobbed his brown head gayly: no 
human being ever said yes more plainly. 
Margie looked at Sally, and Sally looked at 
Douglas, and they all three laughed. 

“That’s a bargain then,” said Douglas. He 
asked a few more questions, and then he rode 
away. 

“Go along, Gallops,” he said with a shake 
of the reins. “I’m sorry I was rough with 
you, but I’m glad you took me into the 
woods.” 
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THE SILVER TEARS 


By Margaret Prescott Montague 


IONA was a little girl who had the bad 

habit of crying constantly. She cried 

about everything, and she cried about 
nothing; it seemed as if she had tears to 
shed for every least little thing. 
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Gallops bobbed his brown head gayly 


full of beautiful things that he had never 
noticed before. 

“If you want to carry home a basketful,” 
little Margie said bashfully, “Ill be glad to 
get it ready for you right away.” 

To his surprise Douglas found that he did; 


One day her mother gave her a basket and 
told her to go into the forest and gather 
strawberries for her father’s supper. 

At that Fiona burst into a flood of ‘tears, 
for she wanted to stay at home and play. 
But her mother was firm, and so at last she 
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took the basket and, calling Graycoat, her 
pet cat, set off for the woods. 

Now Graycoat, the cat, was a remarkable 
creature; he was very large, and he had 
lovely blue-gray fur and a fine long tail. 
Moreover, he was full of good nature and 
cheeriness. 

As the two walked along through the 
woods Graycoat rolled over every now and 
then on the cool moss, or quirked his tail and 
ran halfway up a tree, just to show how 
happy he was; but the unhappy Fiona went 
on with the tears rolling down her cheeks and 
sliding off the end of her nose. 

At last they came to a beautiful spot where 
they had never been before—a green dell be- 
tween high hillsides, with a round bubbling 
spring right in the middle, so bright and 
twinkling that it looked like the eye of all the 
forest. 

But Fiona was far too sorry for herself to 
notice the beauty of the dell; she just sank 
down on a stone and sat and pitied herself 
because she had cried such a great deal and 
then cried still more because she had already 
cried so much. 

“O dear!” she wailed. “What a great deal 
I have cried! O dear! O dear!” 

A huge tear ran down her nose and fell on 
her hand. “It looks so silvery,” she thought, 
blinking at it. Then another thought popped 
into her head. “Just suppose,” she said to 
herself, “I had a silver piece for every tear I 
have shed this morning. Oh, I wish my tears 
were silver pieces! I wish—I wish they were!” 

Well, she had no sooner said those words 
than there was a splash and a ripple in the 
little spring and the head of a beautiful fairy 
appeared above the surface of the water. 

Fiona gave a scream, and Graycoat, who 
was not used to seeing ladies appear suddenly 
in the midst of springs, jumped to his feet 
with a tiger growl. 

“Oh, who are you?” cried Fiona, backing 
away. 

“I am the Wish Fairy,” said the beautiful 
creature. “It is my business to grant people’s 
‘wishes. Tell me what you want, little girl, 
but be quick, for I can’t wait long. People 
are wishing for things all over the world, and 
I must attend to them. What is your wish?” 

“Oh!” stammered Fiona. “Oh, I—I was 
just wishing that my tears were all silver 
pieces !” 

“One of the silliest wishes I ever heard!” 
said the fairy promptly. “However,” she 
added, “that’s not my affair.” 

With a quick motion she sent the water of 
the spring in a silver shower all over Fiona 
and then disappeared from view. 

Fiona was much frightened, and of course 
the first thing she did, as always, was to sit 
down ahd burst into tears. But this time she 
hadn’t cried two seconds before she felt 
heavy cold things slipping down her cheeks 
and falling off into her lap. She looked down 
in astonishment, and what she saw made her 
jump. Seven or eight large silver coins were 
lying on her pinafore. 

Quite forgetting her grief, she stood up in 
great excitement and, gathering up her pina- 
fore and calling her cat, went running home 
as fast as she could, with Graycoat following. 

When she reached home and showed the 
treasure her parents were wild with delight. 
They hardly slept that night, and the next 
day they did no work, but just sat round 
waiting for Fiona to cry again. 

But now a strange thing came to pass: 
Fiona didn’t feel like crying. The last time 
she had cried she had been so fortunate that 
now the very thought of tears filled her with 
- happiness, and of course her very happiness 
kept her from crying. So the provoking child 
who had cried quarts when tears were noth- 
ing but salt water couldn’t cry at all now 
that tears were worth money. 

At last, after waiting all day for the silver 
tears that would not come, her father jumped 
to his feet exclaiming, “I know what will 
make her cry!” 

He ran out to the garden and came back 
with a big onion, which he cut into slices 
right under Fiona’s nose. Then indeed tears 
began to roll down her cheeks—great shining 
things that hopped off her nose and rolled 
away into the corners of the room. Her par- 
ents ran to pick them up. But alas! they 
found presently that the shining things were 
not real silver like the others, but merely 
round bits of tin; for the onion tears were 
not real tears, and so of course the shining 
things were not real silver pieces either. 

So that day passed and the next and the 
next, and still no real tears. After a time 
the family settled back into their old ways 
and finally gave up counting on the silver 
tears that would not flow. 

Then a real trouble came to Fiona; her 





beloved cat disappeared. She hunted and 
hunted for him in vain for a long time. And 
then, when she had made up her mind that 
he was lost forever, she did indeed begin to 
cry. She sat down on a stone at the edge of 
the woods and wept bitterly, and every tear 
that fell was a bright silver coin; but, 
although the coins lay thick on the ground, 
Fiona did not notice them. She could think 
of nothing but her lost pet. 

At last, after she had cried a great pile of 
shining silver, the idea occurred to her that 
Graycoat might have strayed into the woods. 
Away she ran to look for him, leaving a trail 
of silver tears behind her. 

For a long time she hunted the forest in 
vain, but at last she came to the dell with 
the bright spring in the centre, and there she 
saw her lost pet stretched out on the ground. 
Fiona called him, but he did not stir. With a 
little cry she fell to her knees and stroked 
him and called his name aloud. 

At length he opened his eyes and gave a 
faint mew. But Fiona’s hard silver tears were 
falling so fast that they hit him like hail- 
stones; one enormous tear fell with a thud 
on his head, and he gave a moan and shut 
his eyes again. 

“Oh,” cried Fiona, “my cat is dead! My 
dreadful tears have killed him!” 

She cried bitterly, and as she cried the 
hard, cruel tears fell faster and faster. Fiona 
was too much taken up with her grief to 
notice what was happening; but presently she 
discovered that Graycoat was almost buried 
in hard, shining coins. 

Springing to her feet, she ran to the near- 
by spring, crying, “O Wish Fairy, please 
take away these dreadful silver tears forever! 
I have killed my pet cat with them, and 
now I have no real tears to shed for him!” 

But except for a faint shimmer in the water 
there was no answer. 

Fiona turned and ran back to Graycoat. 
When she reached the spot she gave a cry of 
joy, for he was no longer buried in silver; 
his fur was starred all over with lovely real 
tears! 

As she looked a great bright tear rolled 
from the top of his head to the tip of his 
nose. And suddenly he twitched his whiskers 
and sneezed violently; the tear on the end of 
his nose had tickled him. When he sneezed 
he swallowed the tear, and no sooner had he 
swallowed it than he sat up with a bounce 
and began licking all the other tears from his 
fur just as fast as his red tongue could move. 
When the last tear was gone he sprang to his 
feet, as well and strong as ever. 

Fiona snatched him up joyfully and held 
him as if she would never let him go. As she 
turned to go home she met her mother. The 
good woman was holding her apron carefully 
gathered up in one hand; all the way from 
the house to the woods she had traced Fiona 
by the trail of silver tears, every single one 
of which she had picked up. Now she had a 
whole apronful. 

At first she was angry when she found that 
her little daughter had wished away her silver 
tears for good and all. But at last she said, 
“Well, I have all the silver pieces you cried 
this morning.” 

But when she looked into her apron she 
found to her astonishment that the apron 
was wet with salt water and that the silver 
pieces had all disappeared. They had melted 
to tears like all the rest! 

That was the end of the silver tears. But 
from that day on Fiona hardly ever cried, for 
she had learned that real tears should not be 
shed over trifles. 
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THE DRUM 


By James W. Owen 


With a rat-tat-tattle and a trum-bum-bum 

The brass band gathers in the crowd. 

The bass horn rumbles with a rumpa-tum- 
tum 

While the trombone is blaring long and loud. 

As I'listen to the band, to the band, 

With my feet tap-tapping where I stand, 

The cornets all are shrilling, 

And my heart is thrilling, thrilling, 

With the music and the rhythm of the band! 


When the snare drum is calling with a rap-a- 
tap-a-tap, 

And the big bass drum calls “Come!” 

There is something says “Hurry up!” under 
my cap, 

And my feet start a-running to the drum! 

As I listen to the band, to the band, 

There is something keeps pulling at my hand; 

There is something lifting, lifting, 

And my feet keep shifting, shifting, 

Till off they hurry, following the band! 
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Puffed Rice 


Rice Bubbles 


Queen of all breakfast dainties 


Millions know how children love it. 


Each grain an airy globule, thin and flimsy, with a taste like 
toasted nuts. 


_ When the cream and sugar sink in, each grain is a confec- 
tion. There was never a cereal food nearly so delightful. 


Also used in candy making. Used as garnish on desserts, 
including ice cream. Mixed with fruits to add a delicious blend. 


Also doused with melted butter, for hungry children to eat 
like peanuts after school. 


All because Puffed Rice is so bewitching, both in texture 
and in taste. 


A breakfast without it lacks its main delight. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed by 125 million explosions 


Wheat grains puffed to 8 times normal 
size. We create in every kernel 125 million 
steam explosions—one for every food cell. 










So this is whole wheat made easy to digest. 
All the 16 elements are made available as food. 

Puffed Wheat in milk forms the ideal dish 
for luncheons or for suppers. Whole wheat 
and whole milk—a supreme food. A dish that 
children revel in. 

These two creations of Prof. 
A. P. Anderson bring you two 
whole-grain foods in the best 
form known. 


Keep them constantly on hand. 


Wafers in Soups 
These toasted wheat bubbles, 
thin, crisp and flaky, form ideal 
wafers for your soups. And they 
are every-ready. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany sole makers 
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TEN ~YEARS~OLD 
Gy Harriet Whitney Symonds 


On some beguiling summer day 
Before the world is half awake 
I wonder, should I steal away 
And some dim forest footpath take, 
If I might find in midst of gold 
The trail that leads to Ten Years Old. 


Of course I’d have to stop and slip 
My shoes and stockings off and wade 
A stream where willow boughs a-dip 
Were tossing crinkly bits of shade; 
And then I’d have to climb across 
A stile set way down deep in moss. 


Just there, with tassels tilting high, 

A great green cornfield would appear, 
And as I skipped it lightly by 

From its green bosom I should hear 
A gentle little-whisper-sound 
Like silky ribbons blown around, 


I know that I should surely meet 

In some close-shadowed, quiet vale 
Or bracken hollow’s moist retreat 

A group of toadstools, pearly pale 
And orange, slender stemmed and tall, 
Each one a pixy’s parasol. 


The poison ivy’s noxious camp 
I'd speed across with daring zest 
To capture some old tortoise tramp 
Or peep into a partridge nest; 
A hundred treasures old yet new 
I'd find before the day was through. 


And when at last from dimming skies 
The golden poppy petals died, 

And home lights gemmed with twinkling eyes 
The pansy dusk of eventide, 

I'd follow back the silent way 

To cares and duties of To-day. 


But from that land of dancing feet 
It seems as if it well might be 
Some pure elixir, deep and sweet, 
Of childhood’s days should go with me; 
That to my journey’s end I’d hold 
The sunny hope of Ten Years Old. 
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ON THE STRENGTH OF A DEAD 
FACT 


- UMAN nature is a queer thing!” ex- 
claimed Dr. Morton as he climbed into 
the automobile. “It was just as I said.” 

“Then you didn’t get anything, doctor?” his 
companion asked as he started the car. “Did he 
refer to that: five-hundred-dollar contribution he 
made when the church was built?” 

The minister laughed. “Yes; and let’s see, I 
think that’s the fourth time I’ve asked Foster to 
help in some worthy cause since I’ve been pastor, 
and each time he has referred to that contribution 
he made twenty-five years ago. It’s wonderful 
how long some people expect to live on the virtue 
of something good they did long ago.” 

The machine stopped at a railway crossing. 
“Men like Foster,” the minister continued, “are 
something like those freight cars over there that 
the yard engine has just shunted to the siding. 
They are traveling on what Oliver Wendell 
Holmes would have called the ‘strength of a dead 
fact.’ The engine has given them a push, but by 
and by they are going to stop. They move slower 
and slower every moment, but you scarcely no- 
tice it. Once they come to a dead stop it will 
take a great deal of power to start them again.” 

There is a good lesson in the parallel. In a 
spiritual sense many of us try to travel indefi- 
nitely on the strength of a dead fact. How proud 
we are of the contribution we made to the famine 
sufferers last year, and how gratifying it is to 
refer to it occasionally in the presence of our 
friends. In the same way, there are men in every 
community who will proudly tell you that when 
they were children they went to Sunday school 
every week; but they do not go to church now. 

Man cannot keep up his strength indefinitely 
on the food he has eaten in the past; nor can he 
feed his soul on the memory of virtuous acts and 
benevolent deeds. Our souls must be fed every 
day if we would become capable and vigorous 
children of God. 
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BETTY’S QUESTION 


ETTY, who had snuggled down on the bear- 
skin and was staring at Miss Sanna’s flam- 
ing logs, spoke suddenly: “What I don’t 

understand is—peace. It makes me angry when- 
ever I hear the word. I don’t mean for nations: 
I mean for individuals. It sounds so dull and 
tame and deadly stupid, and it makes me furious 
to have ministers hold it up as an ideal. I hope 
I'll die before the time comes when all I have to 
look forward to is peace!” 

Miss Sanna smiled. Half a minute ago Betty 
had been describing the new winter hats. It was 
exactly like her to chatter on and then in the 
midst of it ask some big vital question. 

“What do you mean by peace, child?” she 
asked. “Lying still? Stagnation?” 

“No-o. Yes, I guess I do too.’’ Betty was sit- 
ting up now. “Like old Miss Mbollins at the 
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window all the time with her hands folded 
quietly in her lap, smiling at people who go by.” 

“Funny, isn’t it, how that old cut-and-dried 
notion persists?” Miss Sanna said, without look- 
ing at Betty. 

But Betty looked at her suspiciously, for she 
hated old cut-and-dried things. “Why, what else 
could it be?” she retorted. 

Miss Sanna looked at her now. “What else? 
Use your brains, child. Would you call a ship at 
peace when it is tied up at dock month in and 
month out?” i 

“No-o, but —” 

“Or a big power plant that is shut down?” 

“J—-suppose not.” 

“Or a garden that never blooms? Or a river 
that lies stagnant instead of flowing steadily to 
its outlet? You see, child, you are going on the 
theory that there are only two conditions, 
what you call living and stagnation. In 
reality there are three, and we're all going 
one of the three ways—toward chaos or 
stagnation or peace. Why, peace, child, is 
the eager, happy functioning of life and the 
things that life creates. A great ship isn’t at 
peace when she is lying in dock any more 
than she is when she has a broken engine. 
She is-at peace when she is ploughing 
through the sea, and every bit of her 
machinery is doing its work quietly and 
harmoniously and helping her to’ fulfill the 
purpose for which she was made. Our bodies 
are not at peace when they stop function- 
ing; they are dead. They are at peace when 
heart and brain and nerves and muscles are 
all working so smoothly together that you 
forget that they are working. A nation isn’t 
at peace when it is buried in old customs 
and traditions; it is at peace when it is 
planning new progress in commerce and 
science and education, and working toward its 
ideals without dissension within or without. And 
human lives —” Miss Sanna stopped. 

“M-m-m,” said Betty and sat for a long time, 
looking at the fire. 
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O-U-T SPELLS OUT! 


OME counting-out rimes can be “worked” by 
an unfair counter; others cannot. A famil- 
iar rime, warranted fair, is the potato 

count. It must be recited only when the other 
children stand lined up, each with his two fists— 
representing the potatoes—extended before him, 
while the reciter marches up and down hitting 
the outstretched hands as he counts: 


One potato, two potatoes, three potatoes, four— 
Five potatoes, six potatoes, seven potatoes more. 


Edibles figure frequently in counting-out rimes: 
naturally enough, perhaps, in verse that belongs 
to the ever hungry years. They appear both 
cooked and uncooked, varying in suggestion 
from the agricultural to the distinctly appetizing. 
This literary gem, purely American, is at least 
seventy years old and probably a hundred and is 
still going strong: 

H-U—huckle, B-U—buckle, 
H-U~-huckle, I: 
H-U—huckle, B-U—buckle— 
Huckleberry pie! 


_Less familiar is the “soup rime,” as the little 
girls used to call it in a convent school, where it 
was popular fifty years ago: 


Hot, hot, hot, 

From the pot, pot, pot; 

Some shall have a bowlful, 

Some shall not. 

Stir, stir, stir, 

Stir it well about, 

Unless you want to burn your mouth 
And have to spit it out. 

O-U-T spells out! 


From the Middle and Southern States several 
Companion readers have contributed this joyous 
and inviting lilt: 

Nigger, nigger, come to dinner— 
Half past two; 
Fried pertaters, alligators, 
All for you! 
Or: Out go you, 


Query: Do the alligators represent pears or 
saurians? Pears seem more likely; but if ever 
the rime prevails among Northern children, to 
most of whom alligator pears are unknown, but 
to whom the alligators of the zoo and picture 
books are familiar, there is no doubt how they 
will interpret it. They will probably assume also 
that alligator steak and fried potatoes ‘were 
served together for the sole delectation of that 
favored colored person. 

A rime superbly disdainful of grammar, which 
may have been invented by children who play 
in the neighborhood of the railway yards, runs 


thus: Engine, engine, number nine, 


Traveling onthe Frisco line— 
How she polish. How she shine: 
Engine, engine, number nine. 


One of the most familiar rimes refers, not to 
food, but to an ante-prohibition beverage— 
though, to be sure, it couples beer and monkeys, 
perhaps. in view of monkeyshines following exhil- 
aration. The Companion has already quoted: 


Monkey, monkey. bottle of beer, 
How many monkeys have we here? 


A correspondent from Arizona, however, sends an 
interesting variation.“‘When we first came to live 
here by the border,’ she writes, “it was the first 
thing our little girl learned to say, from hear- 
ing the Mexican children of the neighborhood.” 


Perhaps some of our readers can really translate 
it—and all of us can make a good guess: 

Chango, chango, vaso de vino, 

Cuantos hay aqui? 

Uno, dos, menos yo! 

Chango, chiquito, saco la cola! 
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FOR THE CATTLE OF SIBERIA 
AND MONGOLIA 


HESE disks that the men are loading on 
the barge are neither grindstones nor 
cheeses. They are soy-bean cakes that are 
used for feeding cattle; and they are made-from 
the meal that is left after the soy-bean oil has 
been extracted. The meal is pressed into cakes 





A scowload of soy~- bean cakes 


four inches thick and twenty-four inches in diam- 
eter and almost as hard as rock. They are one of 
the principal articles of trade in eastern Siberia 
and in Mongolia. The barge in the picture is 
almost ready to be towed out into the harbor at 
Vladivostok, where the beans will be transferred 
to a steamer. 
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AT THE TAIL END OF AN 
EXTRAORDINARY RACE 


HE lions of a large traveling circus once 

escaped from their cages. They frightened 

the property men up the poles of the “big 
top,” but were finally kicked into submission by 
the zebras. In the midst of the excitement the 
leader of the herd of elephants and all her fol- 
lowers broke away through the tent wall. The 
superintendent of the menagerie, says the Amer- 
ican Magazine, got there just as the last elephant 
was disappearing. 

Leaping, he caught the hulking, squealing 
beast by its piglike tail and tried to run along 
behind it until his shouts could bring the head 
of the herd to her senses. But the whole herd 
kept on going, and the superintendent, with his 
feet touching the ground now and then, still 
clung to the last elephant’s tail and yelled him- 
self hoarse. 

An eight-horse team harnessed to an empty 
pole wagon was just crossing the lot when the 
elephants, trumpeting, squealing and thundering, 
came up from behind. The driver pulled and 
tugged, but all to no purpose. All eight horses, 
with the pole wagon clattering along behind, ran 
away. 

Halfway across the lot sat a man in an auto- 
mobile. Glancing over his shoulder, he saw a 
world full of elephants and horses all coming 
toward him at once. He started his engine, but 
just as his machine got into its speed the ele- 
phants and horses came alongside. Then, so the 
circus men say, began the queerest race in his- 
tory—a herd of elephants, with a man clinging 
to the tail of the last one, an eight-horse team 


, attached to a wagon and a man in an automo- 


bile. 

Just in front of them stood the cookhouse. 
Under the guidance of the man the automobile 
ran halfway through the tent before he could 
stop it. The elephants slid on their haunches. The 
horses, with a sudden swerve, ran round the end 
and finally halted. The race was over. 
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MR. PEASLEE’S CAPABLE BOARDER 
"To summer boarders, the way me and 


my wife have for so many years,” re- 
marked Caleb Peaslee to his friend, 
Deacon Hyne, ‘“we’ve seen, one time and nother, 
a good many queer critters, and mebbe I’ve 
made fun of some of ’em to you, Hyne. But I’d 
almost like to take back every word I’ve ever 
said agin ’em now, jest on ‘count of the one 
we've got stayin’ with us; that man’s a wonder!” 
“Huh!” the deacon snorted in open disbelief. 
“T don’t take back ary word I’ve ever said agin 
’em. No pigweed that ever growed is more of a 
pest, and the only reason I ever tol’rate ’em is 
on ’count of the extry money they fetch in.” 
Mr. Peaslee “tendered” his aching knee with a 
gentle hand and smiled understandingly. 
“Mebbe I’ve felt a good deal that way some- 
times,” he admitted, “but I want to tell you 
somethin’—then mebbe you'll see fit to grant 
that they ain’t all run in the same bullet mould. 
“{’d been tryin’ to git a man to come and help 
me clear some of them alders out of the aidge 
of my lower field,” Caleb said. ‘“They’ve worked 
in there, a few inches each year, till I’ve been 
losin’ a couple of swaths wide clear cross the 
field; and with hay as high as ’tis now, ’tain’t 
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good farmin’ to let ’em grow where grass ought 
to be. But high nor low, I couldn’t find a man. 
So a week ago Tuesday I got out an axe and a 
bush scythe and went down there myself to see 
what I c’d do alone. 

“To cut the far aidge of ’em, and then to 
heave ’em back into the swamp out of the way, 
I had to get into the water some; and at my 
time of life a man ought to know better’n to get 
into water to his knees and keep on workin’ after 
he doos get wet. But I wanted to get the job 
done, so I chanced the rheumatiz. 

“The next day I managed to get up and éat 
my breakfast, but when I went to rise up out of 
my chair, seem’s if a dozen pains ketched me at 
once; if my wife hadn’t been handy to grab me 
and help me to the sofy, I dunno what I would 
have done. Well, there I was, no more good to 
help than a baby on a bottle, no help to be 
hired, all the barn work to be done every 
day, and a man boarder that jest come the 
day b’fore, cal’latin’ to stay a fortnight! I 
didn’t see a ray of hope, and by afternoon 
I’d worried myself into a fever. 

“¢Vou’ll have to tell him to go,’ I says. 
‘You can’t tend out on me and him both.’ 
But she jest told me she was cap’ble of run- 
nin’ things her own way—when she got 
where she needed my advice, she c’d come 
and tell me so! 

“T didn’t try to d’spute with her—not 
that it’d have done any good, anyway. But 
as the days went on, and I noticed she had 
jest as much time, apparentiy, to fix up in 
the afternoon and change her dress, I got to 
wonderin’ how she done it, and from won- 
derin’ I got to worryin’ lest she was slightin’ 
the barn work. Fin’ly, I couldn’t stand it 
any longer and I up and told her if she 
couldn’t give me some assurance things was 
goin’ all right outside, I’d get up off’n the bed 
and out to the barn to see ’bout it, even if it 
made me a cripple the rest of my days! 

“Seein’ I was res’lute, she up and told me 
all ’bout it: that boarder, that I’d been reckonin’ 
a kind of incubus, ’s you might say, wa’n’t any- 
thing of the kind. But I take my stand yit that 
I had reasons for thinkin’ as I’d been thinkin’. 
Fust place, he wore these here thick glasses, 
same’s so many of them helpless critters wear; 
and he wa’n’t much thicker’n six foot of halter 
rope, and he had one of them thin naiks, as long 
as a gander’s. 

“But, come to find out, he was a p’fessor at 
the state college and had to do with the college 
farm. And he’d jest took holt and done the work 
that needed to be done, and done it better’n I 
ever did, ’cordin’ to my wife! 

“And I don’t know,” finished Caleb honestly, 
“that there ain’t truth in what she says. Anyway, 
I’m havin’ a new milk cooler put in, that he ex- 
plained out to me, and I’ve got a time-table 
tacked up in the barn that he claims’ll save me 
two hours a day, if I foller it, in doin’ my work.” 

“Do you figger it will?” demanded Mr. Hyne 
skeptically. 

Caleb nodded vigorously. 

“Yes, sir, I do!” he asserted firmly. “And to 
prove it, I want you sh’d notice that I’m settin’ 
here wastin’ time tryin’ to convince you of some- 
thin’ reas’nable—and it’s no later’n eight o’clock, 
when by all rules I’ve ever follered I ought to be 
at home doin’ chores; and every mite of my 
work’s done and out of the way!” 

The deacon pondered a moment. 

“Mebbe,” he ventured, “I c’d board him a 
spell after he gets through at your place; I’d be 
willin’ to make it reas’nable.” 
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PLANTING WITH A POLE 


“9S it loobiyah?” asked a contributor to The 
Companion of a bearded Arab who with a 
six-foot bamboo pole perhaps three inches 

in diameter was makirtg holes in the moist clayey 

soil on the bank of the Tigris River. 

“Nay, sahib; banyai,’”’ he answered. Loobiyah 
and banyai are foods of the country. 

Sitting down on the bank of the river, which 
at that point is three quarters of a mile wide, I 
watched the most interesting work in the world, 
the planting of a crop. 

For the most part Mesopotamia is a bleak - 
sun-baked desert, but its soil is one of the richest 
in the world. Thousands of acres are cultivated 
with the most primitive methods and yield crops 
that would make a Kansas wheat farmer open 
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“Now, professor, your candid opinion of my 
voice.” 

“Ah, mees, if you possessed in ze upper register 
what you lack in ze lower, your future would be 
assured.’’ —Bert Thomas in London Opinion. 
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. Burpee’s Annual is the Lead- 
ing American Seed Catalog. It 
déscribes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds with a hundred of the 
finest vegetables and flowers 
illustrated in color. If you 
are interested in gardening 
or farming, Burpee’s Annual 
will be mailed to you free. 

Write today for your copy of Burpee’s Annual 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 


You May Try It 
Three Months 


Before Deciding 


O confident are we that the 
New Companion Sewing 
Machine will 

meet your highest 
expectations that 
we are willing to make 
you the following offer: 


If the New Companion 
Sewing Machine you 
select is not perfectly 
satisfactory in every 
particular after you have 
tried it in your home for three months, 
we will REFU ND YOUR MONEY and 
take back -*y machine at our expense. 
We offer choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee 
Sor twenty-five years, pay all freight charges, 
and sell at a very low price. Shipments made 
from four convenient shipping stations in 
Eastern, Central and Western sections, 


Lower Prices—Attractive Terms 


Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 
Terms before purchasing a new sewing machine. 
A post-card request brings our free illustrated booklet 
and full particulars by return mail. SEND IT NOW. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


apstST ON IT 


name 
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PISO'S 


SAFE AND SANE 
For Coughs & Colds 


This syrup 1s different from all others 
Pleasant gives quick. relief Contains 
no opiates—good for youn: and old 


55¢ per bottle everywhere 
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OR CHOICE WATCH, 
CAMERA OR RIFLE 


for selling only 40 packs 
asstd. Vegetable Seeds at 
Oc per large pack. Easy to 
EARN Bic Y or premiums. We 


€ 
" trust you with seeds until sold. Address; 


274 AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 
Lancaster, P. 








Clear Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura 


Soap and Talcum 


Sean, Olutment. Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories. Dept. 7, Malde: = ines. 


$2.50 Cash Commission 


for selling $6.00 box seeds. #5.00 in Gold Special 
Prize. Other Premiums. 5c. Packets. Everybe She: 
Quick, easy money. We trust you. Order yours T YDAY 


CENTRAL SEED HOUSE, East St. Louis, Ill. 
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his eyes. Yacoob Ben Razee, he of the beard, had 
only his bamboo pole, a canvas bag and his 
brown sinewy hands with which to plant, irrigate 
and harvest his crops of loobiyah and banyai on 
which with the native khubz, or bread, he and 
his two wives and twenty-two children subsisted. 

In the early part of the year the Tigris, the 
the Diala and other large streams 
are swollen with rain and the melting snows on 
the mountains. For a few weeks the streams are 
flooded; then the waters begin slowly to recede. 
As they do so they uncover successive beaches 
that appear like a series of steps a foot or two 
high and from ten to thirty feet broad. As soon 
as each step is above water the ma’dan, or river 
Arab, begins to plant. With his bamboo pole he 
bores a hole from nine inches to a foot deep and 
drops two beans or grains of corn or several okra 
seeds into it and tamps them down with a light 
thrust of the bamboo. The holes are perhaps a 
foot or eighteen inches apart. When he has planted 
all the seeds in his bag he returns to his tent or 
his reed hut, squats down and smokes a jigara. 
He has done his part; the rest depends on Allah. 

The moisture that is still in the soil drains to 
the holes and keeps the seeds moist. The hole is 
large enough to give the young plants air and, 
except for half an hour at midday, to protect 
them against the great heat of the sun. So by the 
time the first leaf peeps above the surface of 
the plain the plant is hardy enough to stand the 
heat. Then long wind shields are made to protect 
ar against the shemal, or scorching desert 
wind. 

The younger boys and girls go to the fields to 
keep off the birds and the neighbors’ goats. Two 
corners of the aba, or flowing cloak, are secured 
to two upright sticks, and the other two are 
“pegged down” with lumps of mud. In that shel- 
ter the children sit and watch the growing crops 
and tell the innumerable picturesque tales of the 


Orient. 
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THE UNICORN AND HIS HORN 


"3 HE unicorn,’ wrote Pliny, “has the head 
of a stag, the feet of an elephant, the tail 
of a boar, and the rest of the body is like 

that of the horse. It makes a deep howling noise 

and has a single black horn two cubits in length 
which projects from the middle of its forehead.” 

From that detailed -description, says Mr. 
Frederic A. Lucas in Natural History, you might 
suppose that the writer had actually seen the 
animal. As a matter of fact, however, the de- 
scription has no firmer foundation than the tusk 
of the narwhal, which suggested the horn; the 
imagination of the writer has supplied all the 
rest of the characteristics. The unicorn is a fabu- 
lous beast. 

He who follows the trail of the unicorn 
through the pages of early literature will often 
find it confused with the rhinoceros, although the 
more intelligent writers distinguished between 
them. Thus Guillim, who wrote on heraldry, in 
1610, says: 

“The Unicorn hath his Name of his one Horn 
on his Forehead. There is another Beast of huge 
Strength and Greatness, which hath but one 
Horn, but that is growing on his Snout, whence 
he is called Rhinoceros, and both are named 
Monoceros, or One-horned. It hath been much 
questioned among Naturalists which it is that 
is properly called the Unicorn; And some hath 
made Doubt whether there be any such Beast as 
this, or no.” 

Whatever uncertainty there might be among 
the ancients on that point, there was none among 
them as to the medicinal value of the horn, be 
it that of unicorn, alicorn, monoceros or rhinoc- 
eros; for the standard works on zoology and 
medicine from the time of Pliny onward all tes- 
tify to the potency of the unicorn’s horn. 

If we marvel at the credulity of the learned 
men of the Middle Ages, we have only to remem- 
ber some of the beliefs of the present generation. 
It is not many years since the blue glass craze 
swept over the land; yesterday we were seeking 
immortality by drinking sour milk; to-day it is 
the light-hearted yeast cake that is to lengthen 
our days; to-morrow it will be “something just 
as good.” And if it seems strange that no one 
considered it as remarkable that a patient who 
was wealthy enough to procure a doce of unicorn 
powder should die, the explanation is simple; 
either the precious horn was given too late, when 
the patient was in extremis, or the dose was too 
small. 

That it was not used more commonly was 
pecause of its rarity and price. For unicorn horn 
was not a poor man’s medicine; it was reserved 
for princes and potentates. The quotations on 
horns varied from $12,000 upward; extra fine 
horns were valued at $150,000, or, considering 
the purchasing power of money then, nearly half 
a million dollars. 

There seems to have been a belief that the 
medicinal value of a drug or whatever else was 
employed in medicine bore some relation to its 
scarcity and its costliness. Thus we are told that 
Gregory XIV was kept alive for several days by 
having gold and jewels administered to him; but 
in the end even the horn of the unicorn failed 
to preserve his life. 

That particular horn, which is now of his- 
toric interest, and all the more valuable because 
it lacks the very tip administered to Pope Greg- 
ory when in exivemis, has just been presented to 
the American Museum by Mr. John Marshall. 
We learn from the inscription round the cover 
of the case in which it is preserved that the 
prior and the brothers of the monastery of St. 
Mary of Guadalupe presented it to Pope Gregory 
XIV in 1590. It is barely possible that they gave 


it because they knew that he was in poor health. 
Be that as it may, the incumbency of Pope 
Gregory XIV was brief, for it lasted only a year, 
and the precious horn proved unavailing. 
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THE CONGOMAN’S MENU 


N the Congo the traveler will find chicken 
always on the bill of fare. I know a man, 
says Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson in his book An 

African Adventure, who spent six years in the 
Congo and kept a record of every fowl he ate. 
When he started for home he had eaten exactly 
three thousand chickens! 

You may wonder perhaps, Mr. Marcosson con- 
tinues, that in a country where chickens so 
abound eggs should be scarce. It seems that, 
though in the last few years the natives have 
acquired a sudden taste for them, they were for- 
merly afraid to eat them. 

Cannibalism has ceased in the Congo, but 
some of the tribes still regard the flesh of their 
own kind as the last word in edibles. There 
seems to be a particular attraction for the native 
in what he designates “food that once talked.” 

The Congo native is always hungry. Nowhere 
in the world have I seen a people that eats so 
much. I have offered a savage the leavings of a 
meal just after he had apparently gorged himself 
to repletion, and he has ‘“‘wolfed” them as if he 
were famished. 

The invariable custom in the Congo is to have 
one huge meal a day. On that occasion the family 
eats all the food in sight; then, unless some one 
offers them food in the meantime, they rest until 
the following day. 

One of my servants named Nelson was the 
champion eater of chikwanga, a glutinous dough 
made from the pounded root of the manioc plant. 
It is the principal food of the natives and is 
rolled and cut up in pieces and then wrapped in 
green leaves. The favorite way of preparing it 
is to heat it in palm oil. Nelson bought chik- 
wangas by the dozen. He was never without one. 
He even ate while he washed my clothes. The 
chikwanga, though filling, is not fattening, and 
the natives die young because they are insuffi- 
ciently nourished. Meat is a luxury, for although, 
as I have said, the natives have chickens in 
abundance they seldom eat them; it is more 
profitable to sell them to the white man. 
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WHEN THE QUAIL DO NOT MATE 


AVE you ever noticed, writes a contributor 
from Arizona, that in very dry years the 
quail do not mate? We live in a cattle 

country where quail are abundant. Last year 
there was an unusually dry spring and early sum- 
mer; all the vegetation was parched, and there 
was no undergrowth. Usually several coveys of 
quail nest in a wild oak grove, but last year 
there was not a single brood there. And the cow- 
boys say that where they usually would see thou- 
sands of young quail during the early summer 
round-ups they saw only five or six broods. 
Usually the quail are all in pairs by the Ist 
of April and do not travel again in coveys until 
the young birds are almost full- -grown. They make 
rough nests in the underbrush or in the cactus 
or the bear grass, where they are better pro- 
tected against the snakes and the skunks, which 
make away with a great many eggs and baby 
quail. By the first of June or earlier you can 
see the little families of from twelve to fifteen, 
searching everywhere for food. The proud father 
marches ahead and calls lusty advice or warning 
to his brood, and when they find a good feeding 
place he chooses a high rock or a branch and 
acts as lookout while the mother shows the 
babies the best places to scratch for worms or 
seeds. Last summer, however, they traveled only 


in coveys. The cattlemen say it happens at rare 
intervals when the wild feed is scarce. 
9 
NOW WE KNOW WHY PORK IS 
EXPENSIVE 
ARJORIE, who for the first time had 
motored with her parents to the country, 
seemed to enjoy all the various scenes 
about the farm. Somewhat to the horror of her 
mother she even took a keen interest in the 
butchering of a hog. 
“Father,” she said after she had seen the hog 
cut up, “I bet you never knew that a pig has an 
inner tube.” 


o ¢ 


A CHEAP HONEYMOON 


NDER the heading, * ‘Sent to an Ohio paper, 
but omitted,” Everybody’ s Magazine gives 
the following amusing item of news: 
Martin Mason is taking a trip on his honey- 
moon through Iowa, Colorado and California, 
his wife looking after the farm and family. 
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Have a bottle of Sloan’s Liniment handyin 


of sudden attacks of rheumatism, neu- 


ralgia, sciatica or lumbago. Also good for 


back, sprains and strains, over-worked 


and sore muscles. 
Penetrates without rubbing. Sold b+ dealers 
you know and can trust, 35c., 70c., $1.40. 
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**Seeds received yesterday, all sold out in half 
hour.’ 


Others are doing it selling our vegetable seeds at l(c. 


Send no money. 
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’—Richard Lewis, Concordia, Kansas. 


e packet. Easily sold. Get 40 pack sample 
We trust you. When seeds 


keep $1.40, return balance to us. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., Box H-69, Lancaster, Pa. 








CORNETISTS 


who have trouble with WEAK LIPS 
or HIGH TONES should send for our 
BOOK OF POINTERS. Sent Free. 


Virtuoso Cornet School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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STAMP COLLECTION WANTED 


Will pay cash for the best general collec- 
tion offered. Write particulars at once. 
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O. T. WAITE, 630 Algoma St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 

Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues. ake-up Goods 
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nison & Co., Wabash, Dept. 77, Chicago 
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THE HOME WORKBENCH 
IV. Awls, Needles and Brushes 


LTHOUGH ordinary sewing may be left to 
A the housewife, it is worth while to have the 
utensils for heavier sewing at hand. They 

cost little. A sack needle can be had for ten cents 
at a ship chandler’s. It is used for sewing up 
parcels in burlap with common string. The ship 
chandler also has sharp, three-sided needles called 
sailmakers’ needles for sewing canvas, and he 
has white twine in sizes to fit the needles. A 
leather “palm,” such as sailmakers use instead 
of a thimble, and; beeswax are also to be had at 
the same store. The whole outfit will cost from 
one dollar to three dollars. For stitching leather 
the patent awl, which has a reel of waxed thread 
in the handle, is very convenient. The “needle” 
and thread for such awls can be had separately and 
can be used quite well without the handle and reel 
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by putting the needle into an ordinary awl handle. 
For sewing through straight holes this awl is no 
better than the ordinary awls and harness mak- 
ers’ needles, which are biunt-pointed needles and 
come in papers containing assorted sizes. The 
workman begins by making a hole in the leather 
with a common sewing awl, putting the waxed 
thread through for half its length, each end being 
threaded through a needle; then he puts the ends 
through the succeeding holes from opposite sides. 
The thread comes in one-ounce and two-ounce balls 
of fine linen flax, of which the yellow is the best. 
Three or four strands are waxed together with 
yellow wax, or, if the thread is to be black, with 
black wax made of pitch and tallow. That kind of 
sewing is simple, and the color and thickness 
of the thread can be suited to the work. But for 
sewing through curved holes the harness maker 
usually points his waxed thread with a hog’s 
bristle, a plan that the amateur will do well to 
avoid by using the patent awl. 

Most home mechanics do small jobs of painting, 
though they may leave the more serious work to 
the professional painter. It does not pay to mix 
paints, but it is worth while to keep’a pound or so 
of four cheap dry pigments on hand: bone black, 
yellow ochre, ultramarine blue and Venetian red. 
A little ochre put into white paint produces the 
warm white that is so often used for woodwork 
that borders yellow walls, and that makes it pos- 
sible to patch the paint without the patch’s show- 
ing. Black mixed with white paint gives the usual 
slate gray used for steps. All four pigments can 
be used to change the shade of ready-mixed paints. 
The general principle of changing shades is to 
notice which one of the three primary colors, red, 
blue and yellow, predominates, or which of the 
three secondary colors, orange, purple and green, 
and to add the other one or two colors. For ex- 
ample, since green is a secondary color obtained 
by mixing blue and yellow, if a paint is a little 
too green add some red. 

Floor paints — and should not be 
brushed out thin as other paints are, but should 
be flowed on thick. For that an oval brush is better 
than a fiat one, and is also quite as good for the 
outside of the house, to cover narrow clapboards. 
For smaller surfaces a flat 2%-inch best-grade 
brush is useful, and a still smaller flat brush is 
needed for small work. A varnish ;brush recom- 
mended by paint manufacturers is a 24-inch brush 
of fitch hair, but it should not be used for paint. 
If walls are to be painted with flat paints, a 
4inch fiat brush is best, and that can be used for 
floors too. Good brushes with long hairs are neces- 
sary for good work, and since they are expensive 
the set should be carefully chosen to make the 
expense as small as possible. Two ounces of 
crystals of permanganate of potash dissolved in 
water makes a good brown walnut stain. A can 
of whiting and some linseed oil are also useful to 
make putty. 

Tools can be kept from rusting by coating them 
with a mixture of one part of the thickest lubri- 
cating oil sold at gasoline stations and one part of 
benzene. The mixture is thin enough to spread 
easily and it dries thick enough not to flow off. It 
is better than common thin oil or thick oil used 


Upholsterers’ 
needles 


Sewing awls 


alone. Steel can be kept from rusting however 
damp the air, even under the sea. Mr. Edison has 
kept guns free from rust with vaseline mixed with 
powdered zinc, and the so-called flushing oils will 
keep steel bright though the]steel be exposed for 
months to the rain. The problem is not to find a 
means of keeping steel bright, but to get a mix- 
ture that can be easily removed and renewed. 

Instead of hooks and sharp small nails, which 
scratch the hands, hang tools on large screw eyes 
and spikes with the heads sawed off. Planes and 
boxes of screws can be kept on narrow shelves, 
bottles and cans on somewhat wider shelves, both 
supported by angle irons, which are cheaper and 
neater than cast-iron brackets and are stiff enough 
to support narrow shelves. A space behind a door 
that otherwise would be useless can be filled 
with 2%-inch shelves, the whole forming an open 
cabinet. 

There are some tools that have not been men- 
tioned so far because there is nothing to be said 


about them. They include nail sets, 
a centre punch, compasses, a mark- 
ing gauge, a square steel scraper, a 
bench axe, screw drivers and gouges. 

Two tools that are luxuries and 
that need be added to the kit only 
when they are within comfortable 
reach of the purse are a diamond for 
cutting glass and a 1-inch micrometer 
caliper. 

It is a pleasure to add one tool after another, 
bought after careful deliberation, and this to be 
able to do a job more easily and better, and to 
do more kinds of jobs. 








THE STAR MAPS REPRINTED 
o¢ 

In order to meet the great number of 
requests for the star maps printed in 
The Companion in 1921, the Depart- 
ment Editor has reprinted in an attrac- 
tive booklet the complete series of maps, 
with accompanying text, and the direc- 
tions for making the cylinder star map, 
described in the Family Page for No- 
vember, 1918. Orders for any number of 
copies can be filled promptly. The price 
is ten cents a copy. 

Address The Department Editor, The 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 




















THE CARE OF INVESTMENTS 
IX. Railway Securities (continued) 


"Tw principal railway stocks are subject to 
wide fluctuations in market value. The price 
movements are the result in part of varying 
business conditions, but in part, also, of specula- 
tive influence. Stocks of that kind may prove good 
investments if they can be bought at 
their lowest price, but the public usu- 
ally buys. at the higher rather than 
the lower prices. At best, the investor 
must expect uneasiness because of 
the changing character of the market. 

Certain preferred stocks (see Arti- 
cle II, May, 1921) are of more stable 
value, and so are the numerous guar- 
anteed issues—that is, the stocks of 
railways that larger companies have 
leased at fixed compensation. Many 
stocks of that kind are of a very 
high character, and most of them are 
safe for income; but in recent years 
such issues have declined rather 
sharply because the rates of interest 
have gone up. That problem of the 
rates of interest and the value of se- 
curities will require attention in a 
future series of articles. 

The numerous types of railway 
bonds were reviewed briefly in the 
third of these papers on investment. Many issues, 
including a multitude of small “prior lien’’ obliga- 
tions and the larger mortgages of some of the 
leading systems, are so strongly protected that 
during all the recent disturbance in railway affairs 
their safety was never questioned. Nevertheless, 
the unsettled conditions that have recently pre- 
vailed have exerted a seriously depressing influ- 
ence ‘upon issues of the more speculative types 
and have brought into that class a number of 
securities previously regarded as of high class. 

A bond of any business corporation is judged 










primarily by the mortgage for which it is security, 
and by the earning power of the property. The two 
elements are interrelated, for the investment value 
of property depends upon its earning power, real 
or potential. By that term—potential—is meant 
that the property named in a mortgage may 
include real estate that would produce a defi- 
nite income if used for other purposes than those 
for which the railway company uses it, or other 
assets of various kinds that are not yet fully pro- 
ductive. 

In considering the nature of the mortgage the 
investor takes into account, at the outset, whether 
it is a first, second or more remote lien, or a com- 
bination of several degrees relative to various 
parts of the mileage or other assets. He must con- 
sider, next, the road upon which the bonds are 
secured as a first lien, if they are so secured; the 
rate per mile of the bonds outstanding, and the 
character of the trackage and business. In case 
the issue has junior mortgages on parts of the 
road, it is necessary to learn accu- 
rately what the aggregate indebted- 
ness secured upon such mileage is, 
what the rate is per mile, and how the 
bonds in question stand in relation to 
other debts. 

There is no definite standard by 
which to decide whether a given 
length of road is too highly bonded. 
A debt of $30,000 a mile would be high 
for some lines of railway, and low for 
others. The greater portion of the 
country’s railway mileage is of single 
track only, but many lines are double- 
tracked, and some sections, in the 
neighborhood of large cities, have four 
or even six tracks. Such additional 
facilities,with expensive stations and 
other equipment, mean a greater density of traffic 
and a corresponding earning power. Mileage of 
that kind can naturally carry a much heavier debt 
than ordinary mileage. 

Railway bonds include issues secured wholly on 
terminal property, and also those secured on vari- 
ous kinds of equipment. Terminal bonds are usu- 
ally issued by separate companies and guaranteed 
by the roads that use the property. In the main they 
are of high character. Equipment securities are 
issued to provide for the purchase of locomotives 
and cars, but for amounts considerably less than 
the cost of the equipment by which they are se- 
cured. They are usually in serial form, a certain 
proportion coming due annually over the period 
of the loan. Serial redemptions strengthen the 
security of the certificates that remain outstand- 
ing, since the agreement provides that the prop- 
erty mortgaged shall be maintained at its full 
original value. Such issues have a high investment 
character, for defaults are extremely rare. 

After examining the mortgage comes the study 
of net earnings. It is not possible to consider that 
matter at length, but as a broad rule the investor 
should require that a road into which he is to 
put his money shall earn after all the operating 
and maintenance expenses about twice as much 
as the interest on its bonds and its other fixed 
charges. That means that the revenue available 
for the smaller underlying liens will be several 
times or even many times as much as the interest 
that must be met, and at the same time the larger 
issues will be satisfactorily protected. Anything 
less than the “‘twice-over” standard means that 
the junior securities are more or less speculative, 
and that the underlying bonds should be more 
carefully scrutinized. 

Federal regulation of the railways, discussed in 
the preceding article, has been of marked advan- 
tage to the investor in bringing about a complete 
and uniform publicity of accounting. It is now 
possible to make accurate comparisons of one 
railway with another, and to compare the earnings 
or loss of a road from year 
to year with more accuracy 
than formerly. 

In considering the relative 
investment standing of vari- 
ous properties it is important 
to note how the gross earn- 
ings have expanded, taking 
into account not merely the 
aggregate figures but the 
rate per mile or the “‘den- 
sity,’ since an increase in 
gross earnings might be ow- 
ing simply to an increase,in 
mileage. But such figures 
cannot be regarded as con- 
clusive, for a wide differ- 
ence will be found among 
the various roads as to the 
proportion of earnings that 


A good coal stove for the shop is available to pay interest 


charges and dividends. Such 
comparison requires a study 
of the “‘operating ratio,” which means the propor- 
tion of operating expense to total earnings. 
Whether that ratio is increasing or decreasing 
is one of the first things to discover in any study of 
a railway investment. Every well-managed com- 
pany aims to reduce it if possible, and the would-be 
investor should find out whether the company is 
doing it or not. Of special importance is the “‘aver- 
age trainload,’”’? which shows how efficiently the 
company is using its equipment. 
Everything that shows or tends to show: the 
physical condition of a property is important. 











GARDENS AND THE THINGS 
THAT GROW IN GARDENS 





Gardens and the things that grow in gardens, 
I like them all! 

In summer, peas and beans, and cantaloupes 
And squash in fall. 


Gardens and the folks that work in gardens, 
They are my friends. 

Along some garden walk I visit and I talk, 
Till autumn ends. 


And when it’s wintertime I read 
A catalogue of garden seed. 
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Besides gathering that kind of evidence, the in- 
vestor who studies his security should find out 
whether the company is making any improvements 
from current earnings, or whether itis financing all 
such expenditures with new capital, which means 
additional interest or dividend charges. To some 
extent the situation can be judged by the mainte- 
nance accounts, which show how much of its earn- 
ings the company is spending on the property; but 
actual improvements are required by law to be 
reported separately. 
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THE PLEASANT PASTIME OF 
LETTER WRITING 


A@« G the quieter pleasures of life letter 
writing is by no means the least. It is a sur- 
prising thing that so many people overlook 
it as an agreeable pastime, for, like the quality of 
mercy, it blesses him that gives and him that 
takes. How often we hear one say, “I ought to 
write So-and-so, I suppose’’; how seldom, ‘‘I am 
eager to!” 

There is something in the human make-up that 
finds a superlative enjoyment in creating—whether 
it be a chicken coop, an oil painting or a success- 
ful business; and letter writing is one kind of 
creating. The letter may, to be sure, take the shape 
—and all too often it does—of a soulless vehicle of 
news, scratched off perfunctorily at an odd mo- 
ment and signed “In haste”; but that is not really 
a letter, which, in its true estate is a minor form 
of art: an expression of one’s personality in 
a fashion at once ordered and informal, for the 
acceptance of a sympathetic mind. We know how 
important and delightful a department of litera- 
ture the letters of great writers are; and although 
naturally it is not for the ordinary run of people 
to express themselves as do the finished artists in 
words, it is nevertheless quite possible for any- 
one, if he will, to convey something of esthetic 
pleasure as well as bald facts. 

To achieve that distinctive quality of a good 
letter the first requisite, next to having something 
to say, is to want to write it, instead of just re- 
garding it as a duty to be performed. The next is 
a spirit of restfulness in oneself—no one can 
write worthily out of a mind that is fatigued; and 
thirdly, leisure enough to go at the business single- 
heartedly. It is a help, too, for the writer to try to 
think of himself as in the actual presence of the 
friend whom he is addressing, and so to set down 
what he has to say with the freedom from arti- 
ficiality, the cheerfulness and the grace and humor 
of conversation. 

“What, since our last exchange of news, has 
occurred about me or within me that I should 
most want him to know if I met him to-day in 
person, and how can I present it on paper natu- 
rally and vividly?” Here is a task that calls for 
judgment in choosing and for a certain imagina- 
tion in presenting, but it is a stimulating chal- 
lenge, worth accepting; and the very fact that, 
like anything else worth doing, it requires thought 
and painstaking lends zest to the accomplishment. 

The letters of a certain woman were an event in 
the family that received them; delightful as they 
were in their ease of expression, so that they 
seemed to have been written without an effort, she 
nevertheless wrote them out first on scrap paper, 
and weighed and revised what she had written 
before she made the fair transcription that even- 
tually left her hands, scrupulous above all not to 
allow any personal remark to stand that might 
cause pain or mischief if seen by anyone for 
whom the letter was not meant. Then she liked 
to keep the letter on her dressing table overnight 
before she mailed it. Does that sound more like 
work than pleasure? The fact remains that 
thoughtful minds find recreation in handling 
words to express the fullness of the heart, —an 
enjoyment akin to the painter’s in the exercise of 
his brush,—and some philosophers define happi- 
ness as consisting in successful achievement. 

Finally, your interest in the pleasant art of letter 
writing will be stimulated and your style uncon- 
sciously bettered by occasional dips into the cor- 
respondence of such masters as Stevenson, Lamb, 
Thackeray and Fitzgerald—to mention only a few 
whose names come quickly to mind. 
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PLAYING 
BETTER BASEBALL 


Indoor Practice 


EARLY every high school or pre- 
N paratory school in the country 

has a gymnasium, though it may 
be small and unprovided with nets for 
baseball practice. Thousands of other 
teams would get temporary use of a 
Y. M. C. A. or athletic-club gymnasium, 
a hall, a warehouse or a vacant shed, 
if they knew what they could get out 
of it. 

The gradual improvement of the arms 
is, of course, the first and greatest bene- 
fit, and if the team would have no sore 
arms in April indoor practice is decid- 
edly worth while. The pitchers should 
begin as early as January 20, without 
gloves. No pitcher will let a man hurl a 
swift ball at his bare hands, so even the 
most foolish cannot “cut loose.” Feb- 
ruary 1 will be early enough to call out 
the rest of the squad. 

First, emphasize sureness of catch- 
ing; make it a disgrace to drop any ball 
in practice at any time, or to throw in- 
accurately. 

Second, practice taking the half 
bound, the meanest ball that comes to a 
player. Spectators sometimes cheer a 
player who makes a neat pick-up of 
a short bound, but when he jumps at 
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padded, either with regular sliding pads 
inside football trousers, or with towels 
stuffed inside ordinary trousers. 

Rubber soles, unless they are well 
worn, are dangerous, especially the 
kind of soles that basket-ball shoes 
have, for they catch on the mat or the 
floor like spikes. 

The player must land on pads, sliding 
at first, not with his foot on the floor 
or his leg crooked under him, but with 
one leg in the air to the end of the 
slide. He should start about ten feet 
from a bag and take one step and a 
“fall-away,” as if he were returning 
from a lead off a base. Let him practice 
sliding under a throw from the pitcher. 
The take-off for the slide should be 
from the foot that is to hook round the 
bag, and players should practice hook- 
ing from both sides. 

The runner must never slow up or 
squat before he takes off. As the players 
gain confidence, let them take a few 
steps in order to slide farther and faster, 
always in proper form, and finally at 
top speed. 

The team that has had such indoor 
practice will have settled many things 
so far that they will require no further 
attention outdoors. A daily exercise of 
an hour is enough, and, although it will 
not make a player out of a beginner, 
it will wonderfully improve all the 
players. 

Of course hard-hit or {hard - thrown 








a fast ball that strikes from three to ‘ 
five feet in front of him, puts his hands 

where the ball should go on the rise 

and gets it, he has made the hardest play that there 
is in fielding. A gravelstone, a heel print or the 
twist given by a left-handed throw may change 
the direction of the ball just enough to make it hit 
the side of the glove or a finger. The ball rises a 
little less from boards or concrete than from dirt, 
but the only place on which the half bound can 
be learned is a perfectly flat surface where the 
bound never varies. 

Third, try jumping for high balls. The player 
who straightens up first and then jumps a few 
inches after a ball should be taught to crouch or 
stand with his knees bent when the ball starts. No 
one-hand work should be allowed, for, although it 
is true that a player can go three or four inches 
higher with only one hand extended, using both 
hands makes him surer of his catch and leaves him 
ready to do something with the ball after he has 
caught it. 

Fourth, practice the quick return. The player 
crouches a little, with feet apart, ready to reach 
out on either side. As soon as the ball starts toward 
him, if it is coming straight or on his throwing side, 
he shifts one or both feet to be in a position to 
throw and sends it back as quick as possible, but 
not too swift to be handled by a player who is 
only a short distance away. 

It is well to dwell upon those four things every 
day, and, of course, to keep a special watch over 
the pitchers. Green pitchers should learn how to 
grasp the ball for different curves, how to hide 
any change in the way they are holding it, how to 
make the body do its share of the work. Occasion- 
ally they should be put to practicing quick delivery, 
as if arunner were about to steal a base. Now and 
then, too, the catcher or the first baseman, pro- 
vided with a heavy mitt, should be placed at one 
end of the gymnasium (sixty-four feet, if possible, 
from the pitcher, who stands facing at right angles), 
and the pitcher should practice throwing to first 
on signal. Also let the pitcher stand, back to a 
second baseman, sixty-seven feet away, diago- 
nally across the gymnasium, of course, and whirl 
on signal and throw to second. : 

There should always be bases or home plates at 
pitching practice. Hang the football dummy from 
the gallery or a bracket so that the home plate is 
at its right side, then at its left. It pleases both 
pitchers and catchers to work with the dummy, 
for they always personify it as some notable but 
always hereafter-to-be-defeated enemy; it gives 
them a confidence and a skill that they can acquire 
in no other way. 

From March 1 try out every player’s arm as much 
as he can stand once a week, but begin very cau- 
tiously. Hang a mat over the pitcher’s head ; let the 
pitcher make his short wind-up and quick delivery, 
and let the catcher make his regular throw to 
second by aiming at a spot on the mat just high 
enough above the pitcher’s head. It is time to cut 
down waste motion by the catchers. 

Next, hang a mat in one corner, well above the 
floor; then bat grounders to all the players in 
succession and let them throw at the mat at 
good speed and at heights that will depend on 
whether the players are supposed to be throwing 
to first from second, from third or from the out- 
field. Let them practice the underhand throw when 
it seems best, especially tossing to base from a 
short distance when the throw starts at the ground 
the instant the player has the ball. Sometimes in 
March, when the light is poor, the pitcher, too, 
may have to throw his fast ones at the mat. 

Throwing at mats is valuable training, even in 
full season, if bad weather spoils several days in 
succession. One practice day lost is occasionally 
a rest and a relief, but several days together may 
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cause arms to grow stale, whereas a very few 
minutes of throwing at the mat keeps them in 
condition. 

Put base bags on the floor and let every player 
on the team take his turn, five minutes at a time, 
in catching throws and putting them on an imagi- 
nary runner who is supposed to be sliding to the 
bag. Here again the coach must coach very ac- 
tively and realistically. He can slide a dummy to 
the base so that it cannot easily be touched. 

Try a good deal of bunting. Any player can learn 
to bunt if he begins his training early. Some will 
do better than others, but all can do it. Players 
fail because they take too long a hold on the bat, 
keep their elbows and the bat in a cramped posi- 
tion close by their sides and make a quick, nervous 
stab at the ball, or because they hit it instead of 
bunting it, or because they bring the bat up parallel 
to the ground for a high ball, or because they try 
to bunt on the run without being certain that they 
can bunt at all, or because they watch where the 
bunt goes. If a player can bunt, no matter how 
awkwardly, say nothing to him. If he cannot, make 
him hold the bat short. If he is right-handed, his 
right hand should be within fifteen inches of the big 


Pitching to a football dummy and catching 


. the low bounce 


end of the bat and the left hand, say, four inches 
farther down. Then let him stand six or seven 
yards from a pitcher and pat back the balls that 
the pitcher tosses to him. Usually the batter very 
soon gets of his own accord the proper action. Let 
the pitcher then go a little farther back and pitch 
a little harder, and let the batter start the instant 
he touches the ball and run a few yards at top 
speed. In a little while he will be bunting all right; 
if not, he should go back to the first lesson. 

The next step is to place a bunt to the right or 
the left, sliding the hands up to the choke position 
at the last moment. The next harder things to do 
are to lay down high balls pitched to spoil the 
squeeze play, to draw back the bat when meeting 
a fast one, and finally—a feat that is impossible for 
ninety-nine per cent of all amateurs—to bunt with 
certainty when starting for first. 

It may be well to emphasize at first that, in 
bunting, the batter’s weight rests on the foot that 
is the farther in the rear, and that his other foot 
should not be advanced more than a half step or 
pace. That position will have the effect of deaden- 
ing the hit; but as the bunter gains in skill he will 
change his style by stepping out farther, deadening 
the hit by pulling the bat back, and getting a faster 
take-off for first by reason of his weight’s being 
forward. He must reach forward as far as possible 
toward the pitcher. 

Sliding to bases can also be so taught indoors on 
@ smooth floor that later on it can be perfectly 
done out of doors. The player who slides correctly 
will not be hurt, but he will be at least bruised if 
he does it in any other way. He should be heavily 


balls will destroy any fixtures that they 
hit except brick, stone, concrete, two- 
inch plank, heavy grating or loosely 
hung netting. Doors, radiators and gymnastic 
apparatus should be protected by mats. 

(Jn order to meet a great number of requests the 
Editor of the Boys’ Page has reprinted the illus- 
trated article Pitching a Curve Ball, originally 
published in the Boys’ Page for March 17, 1921. 
The price is five cents a copy. Send orders to the 
Editor of the Boys’ Page, The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass.} 
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A HOMEMADE TOBOGGAN 


NE evening last winter a party of young 
QO people went out with sleds to coast. They 
live in a part of the country where there is 
seldom enough snow for good sport of that kind, 
and on that occasion, as usual, the sled runners 





cut through the soft, light snow, and the sleds stuck 
even on the steep part of the hill. The coasting 
was a failure. 

One of the boys hurried to his home and in a 
short time made a toboggan that would carry six 
people at a tremendous speed down the same hill 
where the hand sleds had refused to slide. 

An eight-foot length of corrugated steel roofing 
and a simple frame with sides shaped like sled 
runners were all the material he used. The roofing 
was bent to fit the frame, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, and nailed to it. 
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OF 
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(continued) 
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in the first principles of correct play. From 

solving a few simple end games the student 
progressed to a study of old fourteenth, one of the 
best games for a beginner to know, and the single 
corner. Continuing this year, the series will include 
other standard games, supplemented with original 
problems that illustrate the many delightful varia- 
tions in checker play. The course becomes one for 
the more ambitious player; those who missed the 
first lessons would do well to refer to them in order 
to get the most out of those to follow. Here is one 
new play: 


Ti checker series last year gave instruction 


11-15 8-12 1219 3-7 09-14 13-17 
22-18 28-24 2-15 15-10 ¢30-26 18-15 
15-22 = 16-20 (2)7-10 615 1-45 17-22 
25-18 32-28 27-24 18-11 26-23 23-19 
12-16 5-9 227 7-16 26 14-17 
29-25 25-22 31-24 23-18 28-24 21-14 
ag9-13 «(«10-14_—s«210-19 -:14-23_—s«&6-9 9-18 
(1)24-19 §=-:19-16 24-15 26-12 22-18 =: 15-10 


Since there is no advantage on either side, the 
game is a draw. 

a—This move is regarded as a very strong one 
and is popular among expert players. 


b—The beginner would naturally play 1-6 here, 
but it will lose, as follows: 1-6, 22-18, 6-10, 30-26, 2-7, 
28-24, 7-11, 24-20, 10-15, 26-22, 15-19, 12-8, 19-23, 8-3, 
23-26, 3-7. White now gains the man on square 11 
and wins by having the extra piece. 

e—White can vary here with safety, and the 
move is just as good as the text, thus: 28-24, 1-6, 
24-19, 6-10, 30-26, 2-7, 19-16, 14-17, 21-14, 10-17, 22-18, 
17-22, 26-17, 13-22, 18-15, 22-26, 15-11, 7-10, 11-7, 26-31, 
16-11, 31-27, 12-8, 10-14, 8-3, 14-18. Draw. 


(1) VARIATION OFF TRUNK 


18-14 21-14 28-24 22-13 25-22 145 
10-17 14 8-12 7-10 23-26 8-11 

21-14 26- 19-15 147 27-23 «15-8 
16-20 13-17 oe 2-11 2 3824-22 

23-18 31-26 23-19 24-19 22-17 5-1 
6-10 811 11-16 59 31-27 6-10 

25-21 24-19 26-22 30-25 17-14 8-3 
10-17 48 16-23 dll1-16 27+ 10-14 
Draw. 


d—If, instead of playing 11-16, a move that draws, 
black should take the tempting bait of going for a 
free king, he would lose as follows: 23-26, 18-14, 
¥*11-18, 14-5, 26-30, 25-21, 18-22, 19-15, 22-26, 5-1, 26-31, 
1-10, 31-24, 15-11. White wins. 

*If instead of 11-18 black should play 9-18, then 
19-16, 12-19, 27-23 should follow. White wins. 


(2) VARIATION OFF TRUNK 


7ll 2-7 e10-15 12-8 1823 3-7 
15-8 3-10 27-24 7-11 22-18 14-17 
411 2824 20-27 2&2 23-26 21-14 
30-25 2-7 31-24 15-19 189 30-21 
6-10 219 14-18 2215 5-14 Draw 
18-15 1-5 16-12 11-18 83 
10-19 19-16 9-14 26-22 26-30 


e—Beware of playing 14-17 here, for white would 
score a win, as follows: 14-17, 21-14, 10-17, 25-21, 9-14, 
27-24, 20-27, 31-24, 7-10, 24-19, 5-9, 16-11. White wins. 


LIVELY END GAMES FOR STUDY 





White to play and win. 
23-19, 24-15, 14-17, 5-14, 
17-19, 13-17, 22-13. White 
wins, ‘ 


White to play and win. 
23-19, 16-23, 22-18, 13-22, 
14-9, 5-14, 10-28. White 
wins. 





Black 


White to play and win. 
30-25, 21-30, 23-26, 30-23, 
22-17, 13-22, 6-9, 5-14, 
10-28. White wins. 


White to play and win. 
9-6, 2-9, 17-14, 9-18, 26-23, 
18-27, 20-16, 11-20, 30-26, 
». 26-23, 7-10, 23-18. 
White wins. 


3-7 
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HOMEMADE 
MAGIC - LANTERN 
SLIDES 


N winter evenings when a 
QO storm is beating against 

the windows and the 
warm house seems the most 
comfortable place in the world, 
time passes happily if you have 
something of interest to do. On 
such a night get out your magic 
lantern and amuse yourself and 
the family by making silhou- 
ettes. 

Two ingenious ways to make 
slides were described in the 
Boys’ Page for September, 1914, 
and for February, 1915. Making silhouettes is 
simpler and quite as interesting. 

Get some pieces of thin glass of the right size to fit 
the lantern. Then, within proper limits on the glass, 
paste small silhouettes cut from dark or heavy 
paper. You can use a single figure or you can paste 
several figures near together to form a group or 

-composition. It is not necessary to make original 
silhouettes, although of course that adds to the 
pleasure and interest of the work. There are postal 
eards that have silhouettes pretty in themselves 
and excellent for use in a magic lantern; and 
others can often be found in old prints or maga- 
zines. If the paper on which they are printed is 
not thick enough, paste the pictures on black 
paper and then cut them out. Scenes from country 
life; humorous figures; profile views of notable 
persons or of friends; outlines of ancient temples, 
buildings, ruins and statues; anything that shows 
graceful action or figures from famous pictures— 
those are among the subjects from which to choose. 
There are a number of simple devices that will 
occur to an ingenious girl. The ragged edges of 
torn paper will serve to suggest grass on the 
ground, and black thread pasted on the glass will 
do for ropes, reins, the tails of animals and horizon 
lines. Overlapping the cut-outs saves room, draws 
the picture together and gives it depth. 

Since it is difficult to avoid tearing the pictures 
when you put the slide into the lantern and take it 
out, it is a good plan to have ready a cover of glass 
held in place by passe-partout tape pasted round 
the edge. 

You can make a series of slides that suggests a 
motion picture by pasting the cut-outs in different 
postures, so that they make a story. There is fun 
even in making simple slides that cost little effort. 
A little more time and thought will produce sil- 
houettes that are intricate and beautiful. 
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BEAUTY BASED ON HEALTH 
V. The Care of the Teeth, Eyes and Ears 
A MONG the parts of the body that require par- 





ticular attention are the teeth, the ears and 

the eyes. The girl who values her health and 
her appearance cannot afford to neglect any of 
them. The structure of each is so complicated that 
anyone who would understand it perfectly would 
have to study the subject thoroughly ; but no highly 
technical knowledge is necessary in order to look 
well and to feel well. A few simple, fundamental 
facts and a few rules built on them are sufficient. 


THE TEETH 

A tooth is composed of three parts—the crown, 
which is the part that you can see; the root, which 
fixes the tooth in the jawbone; and the neck, which 
connects the two other parts. Inside the hard white 
shell of each tooth—which is itself made up of 
three kinds of tissue—is a cavity filled with soft 
pulp containing blood vessels and nerves that 
enter it through a very small opening at the root. 
The outer coat of the crown is of enamel, the hard- 
est substance in the body; its function is to pro- 
tect the blood vessels and the sensitive nerves 
inside the tooth. 

Teeth can be injured either by a blow or by dis- 
ease. You run a risk of breaking a tooth when you 
tap it with a hard object like a fan or a pencil. 
That is a bad nervous habit, for even a slight 
crack in the enamel weakens the protective cov- 
ering of the tooth and may introduce a host of 
subsequent troubles. 

Disease, the other enemy, enters very quietly. It 
is owing to'the presence of germs that attack par- 
ticles of food left between the teeth and under the 
gums. The germs produce acids that, unless they 
are removed, dissolve the hard covering of the 
tooth. That often causes a tooth to decay. Also, 
neglected teeth are usually covered by tartar, a 
dark seale that forms chiefly between the lower 
teeth and round the gums; sometimes it is present 
under the gums. The crust of tartar prevents the 
tongue and the muscles of the cheeks from remov- 
ing injurious germs and acids. It incases the dis- 
ease germs in a tough, protective coat, and so 
enables them to work in safety, to the ruin of the 
teeth. 

Anyone can see how repellent neglected teeth 
may be; but continued neglect may mean teeth 
that are sources of constant pain and that cannot 
chew food. 

In the first place, go to a reliable dentist regularly 
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—four times a year, even if your teeth are in good 
condition —and keep your teeth at all times as 
clean as you can. 

If possible, brush the teeth thoroughly: after 
every meal. If not, at least clean them in the morn- 
ing when you rise and at night before you sleep. 
The night cleansing is most important, because 
when you are asleep there is no cleansing action 
of the tongue and the saliva in the mouth, as there 
is when you are awake. 

Have your dentist recommend a good tooth paste 
or powder. Get a toothbrush that will reach easily 
into all the corners and angles of the mouth. Be- 
fore you use the brush, pass a strand of dental 
floss between every two teeth. Do it firmly but 
carefully, for if you jerk the floss down or let it 
slip you may break the membrane of the gum 
and so open the way to germs. To brush the upper 
teeth, rub from the gums down; for the lower, 
brush upward from the gums. If you brush toward 
the gums you will gradually force them back, 
weaken their grip round the teeth and make open- 
ings for germs. Brushing back and forth accom- 
plishes almost nothing. 

Brush for about five minutes and do it carefully, 
feeling into all the cracks and cleansing the inner 
as well as the outer surface of the teeth. Always 
rinse and dry your toothbrush when you finish 
with it. If you hang it up wet, the bristles will soon 
lose their spring. Let the sunlight get at it, too. It 
destroys germs. 

THE EYES 


The eye is composed of three coats, the outer 
tough and protective, the second containing blood 
vessels and coloring matter, and the third, very 
delicate, registering the image of what you look 
at. The pupil is a round hole in the centre of the 
second coat, protected in front by a transparent 
film—the only transparent spot in the outer coat. 
When the light passes through that spot and 
through the pupil and strikes on the sensitive 
inner coat, it comes into contact with the nerve 
that connects the eye with the brain and that car- 
ries to the brain the impression of what the eye 
sees. Besides the other mechanism there is a 
lens, supported by delicate tissues, that flattens 
or grows thicker as the eye looks at objects near 
or at a distance; and there are also a multitude of 
minute blood vessels, nerves and muscles. 

If you suspect that your eyes are not all right, 
consult a trustworthy oculist at once. Go only to 
one that you know is competent. Improper treat- 
ment will ruin your eyesight. Do not let small, 
apparently unimportant signs go uninvestigated. 
If your head aches a good deal or your vision is 
sometimes blurred, if you feel “‘fidgety,” if your 
eyes tire easily or water or ache, see to it. 

When you do “near work,” rest your eyes from 
time to time by looking at some distant object; the 
rest does for the eyes what sleep does for the body. 


Contrast eases the eyes. That is why black words . 


on white paper are readily seen. Try to read only 
print that is clear and fairly large. Small type calls 
for excessive accommodation of the eyes. 
Reading in a dim light is injurious. It forces the 
pupils, in order to admit all the light possible, to 
enlarge themselves unduly. Moreover, the page is 
then usually held close to the eyes, and that puts an 
extra strain upon the muscles of accommodation. 
Too bright a light is also bad, because it lessens the 
contrast between the black letters and the white 
paper and brings fatigue due to overstimulation. 
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centre of each cake with a 
smaller cutter, and remove the 
portions so cut out. Dip the 
eakes into white or pink fon- 
dant, or ice them. Then stir a 
tablespoonful of orange mar- 
malade and some chopped nut 
meats into currant or cranberry 
jelly and fill the heart-shaped 
spaces with that. 

Chocolate Cakes with Pink 
Hearts.—Dip small heart-shaped 
cakes—made by cutting up any 
simple cake with one of the cut- 
ters—into melted sweet choco- 
late. Before the chocolate dries 
carefully pipe a small pink fon- 
dant heart in the centre of each 
cake. 
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The use of glossy paper is a strain on the eyes, 
for the gloss is confusing; dull paper is far better. 

Avoid a flickering light, since it forces the eyes 
constantly to adjust and readjust themselves. A 
student lamp or an incandescent lamp gives strong, 
steady light. 

To remove a particle of dust or a cinder from 
gue eye, first find out whether the particle is on the 
surface of the lower or of the upper lid, or on the 
eyeball. If it is on the lower lid, draw the lid down 
and remove the grit with the corner of a clean 
handkerchief. If the dirt is lodged in the upper lid, 
look down, and then get some one to place a small 
pencil against the upper part of the lid, take hold of 
the lashes, and roll the lid back and over the pencil. 
It will then be easy to get at the foreign body. 

General health is as important to the eyes as to 
the teeth. Get plenty of sleep and rest and enough 
wholesome recréation ; try to stand and sit in good 
posture—especially when you work. 

It is well to bathe the eyes occasionally. A mild 
solution of boracic acid and warm water applied 
from a clean eyecup is an excellent eyewash. 


THE EARS 


Certain kinds of vibration imparted to water, 
air or some other di are tr itted to the 
ear, where they rouse the sensation that we call 
sound. , 

First there is the so-called outer ear, which in- 
cludes both the visible part and a small tube that 
runs to the eardrum. Glands emptying into the 
tube secrete wax to protect the ear. The drum is 
a thin, delicate membrane, or wall, and after that 
comes the middle ear—a small cavity that contains 
some small and very delicate bones and ligaments. 
Last, there is the inner ear, which is made up of 
small spaces and tubes, some of them lined with 
sensitive cells between which are the terminals of 
nerves that connect the ear with the brain. The 
cells in the inner ear are sensitive to vibrations of 
sound just as the inner part of the eye is sensitive 
to rays of light. 

There is little to do for the ears, though the 
same rule applies to them that applies to the teeth 
and the eyes: that general good health is essential. 
Colds and catarrh are among the chief dangers to 
the ears, and among them, too, is the habit of try- 
ing to clean the ears with a pointed object, even 
if cloth or cotton has been wrapped round it. There 
is always the chance that a too energetic digying 
or an accidental jostling or thrust from some one 
else may cause you to puncture the drum. 
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TO SERVE AT A VALENTINE PARTY 
AVE girl who knows anything about cooking 





can make good things for a valentine party. 
Homemade sweets —heart-shaped cakes, 
sandwiches, tarts, and so forth—cost less than 
those bought of a caterer, and it is a pleasure to 
work out your own ideas about valentine goodies. 
To make the things described below you will need, 
besides the other ingredients, some colored fon- 
dants and icings. You will also need a number 
of heart-shaped cutters of different size and a 
pastry bag. 
Heart Cakelets.—Slice cold sponge cake or pound- 
cake into half-inch slices and cut them up with a 
medium-sized cutter. Then cut halfway into the 


Heart Marguerites.—Beat up 
very stiff the white of one or two 
eggs, according to the number of wafers you wish 
to cover. Color the white of the eggs with a little 
red fruit coloring, then stir in three tablespoonfuls 
of strawberry preserve or currant jelly, and three 
tablespoonfuls of fine chopped nut meats. Flavor 
the whole with a teaspoonful of vanilla. Cut small 
heart-shaped wafers from puff or pie pastry, bake 
them to a delicate brown and spread the mixture 
on them. Then place the wafers in the oven for a 
moment and let them brown a little more. 

Lobster Pattiés.—Roll out puff or pie pastry very 
thin and cut it up with a good-sized cutter. Roll 
out the remaining dough and cut it into long, 
narrow strips. Then glaze the pastry hearts with 
the white of an egg and arrange some of the narrow 
strips round the edge of each, so as to form a rim. 
To a cupful of minced lobster add one tablespoon- 
ful of tomato purée, half a teaspoonful of paprika 
and a little cream sauce. Fill the pastry shells with 
the mixture and bake them in the oven for about 
twenty minutes. 

Pimento Cheese Hearts.—Mix some chopped nut 
meats with pimento cheese, moisten that with thick 
cream and pack the mixture into little heart-shaped 
pastry cases similar to those described above. If 
you prefer, mix chopped pimentos with cream 
cheese or cottage cheese and use that instead of 
pimento cheese. 

Ham “Canapes.”—Cut slices of white bread into 
heart shapes and toast them to a delicate brown. 
First spread them with butter, then with cooked 
ham minced fine, 1 with one tablespoonful 
of tomato catchup and a dash of cayenne, and 
moistened with a little cream or melted butter. 
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SAYING GOOD -BY 
A FRIEND of Alice’s, a student at college, 





sometimes comes to call upon her, and by 

her fireside they thrash out many questions. 
Often he goes from her saying, “I never thought of 
that!” or, ‘‘That’s a new idea! I’ll try it.” But last 
week he quite took her breath away by saying, ‘It 
makes no difference to me how nice a girl has been, 
possibly for an entire evening, if she fails when it 
comes to saying ‘Good-by.’ [t spoils the whole thing 
when she doesn’t say it the right way!” 

Alice questioned him closely, because he had 
awakened her interest. He spoke of a girl whom 
they both liked; a girl far above the average in 
intellect, in character, and in the friendship that 
she offers to girls of her own age and to women. 
“But,” continued the young fellow, “she doesn’t 
know how to get on with men. She’s so afraid of 
flattering them, so afraid of appearing forward! 
I’ve seen her entertain a man for an hour or so 
successfully, but when it came to saying ‘Good-by’ 
she seemed suddenly dumb. Not a word for past 
‘pleasures, not a hope for any future fun or frivol- 
ity. The affair was ended with a definite period.” 

When the young man left, Alice continued to sit 
by the fire. Had he not expressed one of the fun- 
damental things in a friendship of any kind—not 
only between a girl and a man, but between any 
two persons? 

It is really a question of human nature, not of 
sex. Alice finds in each person whom she takes 
pains to study a thirsty craving to be appreciated ; 
a carefully concealed yearning to be valued prop- 
erly, to be weighed and not found wanting. 

At the end of a talk a girl delights in hearing 
another girl say, “Do come again; I’ve enjoyed 
seeing you.” A man is plainly pleased when his 
friend exclaims, “Let’s meet again for luncheon! 
I’ve something else I want to talk over with you.” 

But just a deadly, formal “Good-by,” whether 
analyzed or not, is like a wet blanket. The washer- 
woman that Alice’s mother employs beams if Alice 
adds on paying her, “It’s been a good day for dry- 
ing! I hope next week will be as good.” 

Everybody is happier for a little appreciation or 
compliment. We all strive to please; that is really 
what we are put here for; and if we feel that we 
have failed, we go home disappointed. If we are 
old enough to know ourselves, we pick up a book 
and do our best to change our thoughts. Sometimes 
we talk over our failures with a comrade of whose 
sympathies we are sure. 

If we are young, we count over the other girls 
or boys whom we know, the ones whom we hope 
are glad to see us. And so we think perhaps we'll 
goto see Marian next Saturday, rather than Helen, 
because, even if she is not so interesting or so good 
to look at, we always feel like going there again. 
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ADENOIDS 


DENOIDS is the name given to an en- 
largement of the lymphoid tissue that 
lines the back of the nose and mouth. The 

enlargement forms a kind of third tonsil and, 
though it frequently comes with the swelling of 
the real tonsils, may also come when the tonsils 
are healthy. Although it is a disease of child life, 
it often persists in adults. 

Adenoids are not only troublesome but, since 
they block up the nose and the openings that 
lead from the throat to the ears, are also a 
menace to health. The child that suffers with 
them cannot breathe properly and may be unable 
to hear well. Mouth breathing, which he must 
resort to, brings an endless train of evils with it, 
among which are constant colds and rapidly 
deteriorating teeth—both evils that are induced 
by germs that easily find their way into a con- 
stantly open mouth. Moreover, mouth breathing 
gives an ugly nasal twang to the voice. A child 
with such handicaps as those is naturally slow of 
mind, inattentive and irritable. His dull facial 
expression—the open mouth and the pinched 
nostrils—shows clearly what is wrong, and 
mother, nurse and teacher should be guided by it. 
It is cruel to scold and punish a child who is 
struggling with incipient deafness, a permanently 
stopped-up nose, improperly aérated blood and 
other symptoms of a bad case of adenoids. 

It is easy to help him, especially if the case is 
discovered early. The treatment is surgical and 
is now so well recognized as the only good way 
that it is performed without hesitation on the 
youngest children. The adenoids are removed, 
—usually under an anesthetic,—and relief is 
prompt. Sometimes even when the most skillful 
surgeon removes them they will return, but the 
operation can be repeated. After an operation 
much can be done for a child by training him to 
good habits of breathing and to a hygienic mode 


of life. 
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BEING FAIR TO PINNY 


“TOOK out, my dear! You said that exactly 
as Pinny White would. If you don’t stop 
mimicking her you'll be talking like her 

when you don’t mean to, and you wouldn’t like 

to do that, I’m sure.” 

“And speaking of Pinny, have you heard the 
latest? She —” 

“Speaking of Pinny,”’ Clare Eastman inter- 
rupted, “how did we ever get along without her? 
Pinny will soon become an institution. Surely 
nobody ever added so much to the gayety of 
nations. Positively, I grow weak with laughter 
every time I think of the way she looked the 
first time she dawned upon us.” 

“Girls, I think we’re beastly!” 

It was not the words, 
Connie Alvord uttered them, that startled the 
girls in the room. The faces turned upon her 
were bewildered and disapproving; not one of 
the girls understood. 

“IT mean it,’ she repeated, looking steadily 
back into the disapproving faces. “I mean it for 
myself first of all and then for every one of us. 
Why, think how that girl has worked to get 
here! Not one of us has cared one hundredth 
Part as much as she has for all that collegé 
means. She’s worked to come—worked against 
all kinds of opposition and misunderstanding at 
home, worked through miserable training that 
couldn’t give her any kind of lift, worked with- 
out a bit of pleasure or beauty or good times 
such as we’ve had all our lives. How do you sup- 
pose any of us would dress or act or talk if we’d 
come from what she’s come from? And then, 
when she gets here over obstacles that would 
have daunted any one of us, what do we do? 
Help her? Take her in? Try to make up a little 
for that magnificent struggle of hers? We do not. 
We laugh at her—at her accent, at her dress, at 
her ignorance of little social conventions, at her 
awkward ways. Don’t you see that if we all 
create a character for her,—a wicked grotesque 
laughingstock of a thing, —we'll create some- 
thing that not one girl in a thousand could live 
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down? Why, girls, we’re more than a hundred to 
one! We'd call it rotten—such odds as that—in 
any sport. 

“Girls, girls,’—Connie’s voice rang clear and 
tremendously earnest,—‘“girls, can’t we . just 
right about face and pledge ourselves from this 
time on to help Pinny White to get every bit she 
came for and has such a magnificent right to? 
Can’t we pledge ourselves from this very minute 
to talk of the splendid things about her instead 
of the little trivial oddities that will drop away 
in two months if we let them? O girls, can’t we?” 

Clare Eastman sprang to her feet. “Three 
cheers for Connie Alvord-——and Pinny White!” 
she cried. And the whole room gave them 
mightily. 
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CROSSING THE BRIDGE 


TT was back in the nineties,” said the old 
veterinarian, “while I was living and prac- 
ticing at Seneca, Kansas. One day I got a 
call to go over near Axtell to care for a sick 
horse. 

“At dusk when I had attended to the case I 
started for home. There had been a heavy rain 
that day, and all the streams were swollen. One 
that I knew I must cross had a high wooden 
bridge that was used only during high. water. 
By the time I reached it dusk had changed to 
black night. From the sound of the water splash- 
ing under the horses’ hoofs I knew that the 
stream was above the floor of the bridge, but I 
supposed that the structure was safe enough. 

“Suddenly both my horses went down with a 
splash. A moment later the buggy dropped a few 
feet, but did not bump hard, for the water 
seemed to’act as a cushion. My horses, both of 
which were milk white, kept moving slowly 
straight ahead, and adjl I could see of them was 
two small white patches far below. There was 
nothing for me to do except sit still and wonder 
just what had happened. 

“After a while I heard the horses’ hoofs strike 
what sounded like rock, and they seemed to be 
scrambling up a bank. A moment later the front 
wheels struck something and rolled upward; an- 
other bump and we were on the road again. 

“IT jumped out and examined the horses. Ex- 
cept for some cuts’ on’ the’ legs, they seemed in 
good shape, and we reached Axtell a little later. 

“This is what had happened: The floor of the 
bridge had washed away, and the horses, drop- 
ping square between two stringers, had swum the 
stream, dragged the buggy with the axles sliding 
along the stringers, and climbed the far side. I 
dread to think what might have happened if 
either or both horses had fallen astride a stringer 
or if the buggy had tipped over with me into the 
muddy rushing water.” 
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NO PATRON NEEDED 


HE. sturdy independence that was charac- 

teristic of Benjamin Franklin, says the 

Argonaut, is illustrated in an anecdote for 
which we are indebted to Jared Sparks. As 
everyone knows, Franklin established and con- 
ducted a newspaper in Philadelphia. At first he 
was everything from gatherer of news to type- 
setter, pressman and distributer of the paper. 

Shortly after Franklin had established his 
newspaper he found occasion to remark with 
some degree of freedom on the public conduct 
of one or two persons of high standing in Phil- 
adelphia. What he said met with the disapproval 
of some of his patrons. They told him what they 
thought of it and warned him of the danger of 
losing the interest of influential persons. 

Franklin listened patiently and answered by 
requesting them to favor him with their com- 
pany at dinner and to bring with them the other 
gentlemen of whom they had spoken as having 
expressed dissatisfaction. The night of the dinner 
came, and the guests assembled. Franklin re- 
ceived them cordially. 

When the guests seated themselves round the 
table they were surprised to see nothing before 
them except a stone pitcher filled with water and 
two puddings made of coarse meal and popularly 
known as “sawdust puddings.” 

Franklin helped each of his guests to a liberal 
portion of pudding and plenty of clear cold 
water. Then he began to eat and urged all his 
guests to do the same. The gentlemen were accus- 
tomed to far better fare. They taxed their polite- 
ness to the utmost, but their appetites refused to 
obey. Franklin saw that they were not eating. 
He rose and said, ‘‘My friends, observe that 
anyone who can subsist upon sawdust pudding 
and water, as I can, needs no man’s patronage.” 
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THE EGG THE SNAKE COULDN’T 
BREAK 


NE day while a group of children were 

searching for birds’ nests among the hills 

of north Georgia, writes a contributor, 
they discovered a large snake tightly wound round 
the limb of an apple tree. 

They called to a gardener and, after he had 
knocked the snake from the tree, found to their 
astonishment that it could creep but slowly, for 
in the middle of its body was a large lump. 

The gardener killed the snake and then opened 
it. The children guessed many things about the 
lump, but it proved to be a china nest egg from 
the henhouse. The snake had been trying to 
crush the egg by squeezing it against the limb. 


Is Yours Free 


Today the price you pay for goodsi isa 
matter of where you buy. 

There is no standard for prices since 
the war. You must compare prices now. 

People in large cities compare prices 
by shopping from store to store. You, 
too, should compare prices—by having 
in your home this 50th Anniversary 
Catalogue. 

Every price this book quotes is based 
upon the new low costs of raw materials. 

It is filled with new merchandise 
bought at the new low prices and puts 
before the public the right price—the 
lowest price you need pay for anything 
you buy. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Farm and the Family 


Everything that goes into the home to 
make it more modern and complete from wall 
Paper to curtains, lighting fixtures to rugs— 
everything at Money-Saving Prices. 

For Women: All the newest and best New 
York Fashions—selected by Ward’s own 
fashion experts. 

For Men: Everything a man needs from 
clothing to tools—everything for the farm 
and farmer’s use. Everything at guaranteed, 
lowest prices of the year. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 











This 50th Anniversary Catalogue 


for the Asking 


To new and complete 50th Anniversary catalogue will bring you 
the full advantage of all our Fifty Years’ experience in creating low 
prices on goods of standard serviceable quality. For every reader 
of this paper one copy of this book is ready — waiting here to be 
mailed to you. Simply fill in the coupon below and one copy of 
this complete Golden Anniversary Book will be sent you Free. 


We picture above your copy of our 
Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 

And on this picture you may read 
the policy that has been Montgomery 
Ward’s for Fifty Years. 

Today this great new-old institution 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. marches in 
the lead among all the alert, progressive, 
low-price-making business houses of 
America. 

It is a house of experts searching the 
markets with ready cash, buying at 
today’s lowest prices for YOU. 

Every page in this great new 
50th Anniversary Catalogue 
breathes the spirit of Ward’s— 
that of progress in service 
and saving for you. 
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Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 


Small Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use. 


Large Cake 
Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes” 


Especially for the washbow] 
washing of delicate garments, 
Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 

36-A, Dept. of 

Home Economics. 

The Procter & 
GambleCompany, 
Cincinnati, 

Obio. 
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Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


HE charm of fine underthings depends as much upon the suggestion of sweet 
immaculate cleanliness as upon exquisite texture and painstaking needlework 
—every woman of refinement will acknowledge this. 


So, it is quite natural for the mind to travel from the admiration of such garments to 
thoughts of Ivory Soap. Fabrics and handwork that leave nothing to be desired 
call for the soap that leaves nothing to be desired. 


Likewise with beautiful faces, delicate hands, vigorous bodies and luxuriant hair— 
the more nearly perfect they are, the more appropriate it seems to care for them 
with Ivory Soap. 


Since 1879, Ivory has been giving this complete satisfaction for the daily bath, for 
the toilet, in the nursery and for fine laundry, because it offers every quality necessary 
for harmless, thorough, agreeable, convenient cleansing. In it are combined abun- 
dant lather, easy rinsing, mildness, purity, whiteness, fragrance and ‘‘it floats.” 
These are the seven essentials of perfect soap. No soap can offer more. What 
other soap offers so much? 


IVORY SOAP |") 998% PURE, 


FLOATS 


Gmaie 





